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A peaceable disposition is a distinguishing mark of a Christian character, and the want of it is a serious defect in 
the character of any one “that nameth the name of Christ.” Upon all who claim to be His followers it is enjoined, in 
the words of an inspired apostle: “If it be possible, as much as lieth in you, live peaceably with all men.” 





Strings 

There are no strings tied to Dairy 
Goat Journal. At the 1931 annual meet- 
ing of the old International Dairy Goat 
Record Assn. it was requested by 
Dairy Goat Journal that it be dropped 
as “official organ,” and since that time 
it has consistently refused all such 
designations—and they have been 
many, from national, state and local 
groups. It has always been the pur- 
pose of Dairy Goat Journal to serve 
the industry and not to limit its serv- 
ices to any group or organization, no 
matter how fair and honest the intent. 
It has not seemed possible to give this 
kind of service if Dairy Goat Journal 
were hampered by official connections. 

True, during the years there has 
often been appearances of connections 
—because some organizations have 
availed themselves of the columns and 
cooperation of Dairy Goat Journal 
more than have others. This has usual- 
ly been because of the energy and 
initiative of officials of the associations 
or clubs. However, every known organ- 
ization has from time to time had 
letters extending the use of Dairy 
Goat Journal facilities for whatever 
help they might be. All have been 
treated the same, from the tiniest local 
club to the largest national organiza- 
tion. 

Equally true, individuals connected 
with Dairy Goat Journal have been 
encouraged to cooperate with various 
organizations and have often served 
on committees, as officers, appeared on 
programs, and in general put their 
shoulders to the wheel to make organi- 
zational work function within the in- 
dustry. Only one thing has been de- 
manded: Such service must be always 
“for” something and not “against” 
something else. 

Nor is there any reason for partisan- 
ship. During the course of most years 
representatives of Dairy Goat Journal 
attend most of the national meetings 
and several of the regional, state and 
local club meetings. This alone—with- 
out the many other numerous reasons 
-—would prove that there is no reason 
for partisanship. The members of one 
group are just as fine, just as sincere, 
as those of any other group. Attending 
any one meeting fills one with en- 
thusiasm and optimism for the future 
of the industry—and it makes no dif- 
ference where that meeting may be 
held or its name. 


But support does not mean an un- 
willingness to criticize, either. When 
one association puts a halo around 
the outmoded short-term milk tests, 
Dairy Goat Journal would be derelict 
not to criticize it. When another group 
shows a number of bucks at a show 
under abominable conditions, Dairy 
Goat Journal would not be serv- 
ing the best interests of the industry 
to let it pass unnoticed. Or when a 
registry organization institutes an im- 
porant program and makes it meaning- 
less by lax administration, constructive 
criticism is in order. Such things affect 
the industry at large; they do not cast 


any shadow on the intent or purpose 
of the organization or its other pro- 
grams. 

In the relationships of the two com- 
peting national registry associations 
one can but hope that some day they 
will find that the members of the other 
group are but sincere, honest folks like 
themselves with but one fundamental 
idea in mind—to serve humanity by 
way of the dairy goat. When this is 
discovered there will be a unification 
of effort as there is today of purpose. 


Value of registration 

The more registration of livestock 
is considered, the more obvious is the 
conclusion that its purpose and value 
are often sadly distorted. False values 
are placed on registration—just as 
they are on fancy points of type and 
pedigree. 

Registration is not, and should not 
be, much more than an “abstract of 
title.” It is a certification of the pedi- 
gree of the animal, that the intelli- 
gent breeder may use this informa- 
tion to interpret the possible results 
to be secured from the animal; and 
that through the knowledge of the 
pedigree he may plan the breeding 
operations of his own herd. Registra- 
tion and pedigree in themselves do 
not add a single penny’s value to an 
animal! The use of the information 
afforded by registration is the impor- 
tant thing in the whole program of 
livestock records. 

Progress in breeding must be based 
on records and knowledge; and it is 
true that any individual can keep his 
own records, and do just as good a 
job as can an organization. But a 
registry association does perform a 
valuable service in its uniform, stand- 
ardized, economical plan of record- 
keeping; and public sanction of this 
work makes such registry important. 

The question is, then, the interpre- 
tation the public puts on registration 
—and too often the registries them- 
selves are not entirely clear on this. 


The way to progress 

Charles Darwin once said, “I have 
steadily endeavored to keep my mind 
free so as to give up any hypothesis, 
however much beloved (and I cannot 
resist forming one on every subject), 
as soon as facts are shown to be op- 
posed to it.” 

That is a goal well worth attain- 
ment. How much unhappiness and 
trouble is caused by closed minds that 
fight to verify their own conclusions 
even in preference to discovering 
truth, 


Press agents 
You’re paying for them whether 
you like them or not! Who? Press 
agents in government who are using 
your money to sell you many bills of 
goods which “they” want to put 


across. No department and no bureau 
is without its large group of profes- 
sional axe-grinders. 

While it’s focused primarily at the 
military, a mew booklet by John 
Swomley, Jr., illustrates the work of 
all of these governmental propa- 
gandists. If you want a fair sample of 
how your money is being spent to try 
to sell you a lot of ideas you probably 
didn’t want in the first place, it’s well 
worth your 35c to order “Press Agents 
of the Pentagon.” 

Although it’s not on Dairy Goat 
Journal’s book lists, if you wish to 
send your orders to us we'll gladly 
forward them to the publisher. 


Honest advertisers 


“We know that there are certain 
breeders whose advertising you will 
not accept in Dairy Goat Journal be- 
cause of their unsatisfactory business 
methods,” writes a reader. “How are 
we to know who the persons are you 
have barred?” 

Perhaps it is unfortunate that the 
law does not permit publishing such 
a list. Inability to do this, admittedly, 
perhaps casts some reflection on per- 
fectly honest folks who may not have 
stock for sale and who, for one reason 
or another, do not carry “institutional” 
ads. However, it may be pretty gen- 
erally considered that the honest 
breeders who do have stock currently 
for sale are advertising that stock. 

Failure to see advertising may be 
considered due either to the fact the 
breeder has nothing to offer at the pres- 
ent time—or that his advertising is 
not accepted by Dairy Goat Journal. 
Of course, there are exceptions to that 
rule—but that seems the only way to 
explain. And there are certainly 
enough advertisers in each issue of 
Dairy Goat Journal that most buyers 
can find some seller not too far from 
home. 
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You Said It 


Your comments, criticisms, suggestions are invited for this department of communica 


lg 


tions from Dairy Goat 


limit of not more than 200 words. 


Simpler testing 


Prior to the 1953 meeting of the di- 
rectors of the American Milk Goat 
Record Assn. goat owners all over the 
country expressed desire for a more 
effective and simpler testing program. 
The directors spent nearly as much 
time on this one point as all the other 
business combined, and felt the ul- 
timate result was something of real 
benefit to the industry. It was their be- 
lief this would benefit both the small 
and large breeder. It had met with the 
unanimous approval of dairy scientists 
and the State Colleges. Yet there have 
been a few complaints by small breed- 
ers that this program was designed 
primarily for the large breeder. 

These complaints may indicate a 
misunderstanding of the fundamental 
principles of testing. 

Many times through the years I have 
heard it said, “Well, they should at 
least have 1 or 2 does that produce a 
lot of milk, since they have so many 
animals.” Or I have heard, “That is 
how much their top milkers give, but 
I'll bet the rest of the herd won't give 
very much milk.” Or, again, “They 


wouldn’t have such a high producer if 
they didn’t have so many to pick 
from.” 


We do operate a large herd our- 
selves, but think how much better a 
HERD AVERAGE you, as a small 
breeder, should be able to maintain 
than we can with our large herd! 
Think how useful that fine herd aver- 
age should be to you in your advertis- 
ing. Isn’t it worth $5 to be able to ad- 
vertise such a record? 

If I were buying stock, l’d much pre- 
fer to know herd average than to know 
only what the high doe or two in the 
herd had produced. The only argument 
a person can have against an inclusive 
herd test is that they do not want the 
people to know what their herd pro- 
duces. . . . It is the feeling of most 
breeders that a testing program with- 
out herd requirements definitely re- 
tards progress in breeding. 


This testing program is designed to 
improve all goats in America, and not 
merely to glorify individuals. It is my 
feeling, and I hope yours, that more 
time should be spent improving the 
bottom animals in the herd. With the 
aid of a herd testing program more em- 
phasis will have to be placed on this 
part of the herd and its improvement. 
If this portion of the herd produces 
well you don’t have to worry about the 
rest. 


This program was devised because of 
the pressure from goat breeders. The 
officers of your association invite your 
comments that they may truly serve 
as your representatives.—Wesley Nord- 
felt (AMGRA Director for Dist. VI), 
Chatsworth, Calif. 


ournal readers—just make them short and to the point. with a 


Extra teats 

When the March issue arrived, in 
which the question of extra teats on 
goats is raised, I felt I must respond. 

Our Canadian goat paper, The Bleat, 
has always advised against using a 
buck with extra rudimentary teats. 

Some years ago I purchased a fine 
doeling, bred to an extremely good 
buck which had been imported from 
the U.S. This doeling produced twins, 
a buck and a doe. Both kids had 4 
teats. At that time I needed better 
milking stock, and being the only breed- 
er within many miles no outside does 
came for service. So I ignored the ad- 
vice of the Bleat and kept both kids. 
When they were grown 2 teats were 
normal and the two extras were mere 
nodes on the udder of the doe and on 
the skin of the male. 

I used this buck for 5 years in my 
herd, and in that time he sired 12 doe 
kids. Of the 12 only one had extra 
teats. The buck had also sired the 
dam to this kid, a grade. The buck 
was also bred back to his purebred 
daughter and produced only 2 teats. 
Another year he was bred to his twin 
sister and produced a doe with 2 teats. 

I should add that the grade doe with 
the extra teat was bred and when she 
freshened only 2 teats developed and 
the other 2 were mere dots. 

The twin sister to this buck has 
never produced a kid with extra teats. 

This is only one case, but I fail to see 
any proof that extra teats in either 
buck or doe are hereditary. This buck 
sired some fine does, soI think it would 
have been a mistake to destroy him at 
birth just for those 2 extra teats.—Mrs. 
J. Sketchley, Killams Mills, N. B. 


For cheaper goat milk 


Recently a writer in Dairy Goat 
Journal said we should set the price 
of goat milk at 60c a quart retail. That 
would be fine if everyone was able to 
pay the price. Goat milk has saved 
many lives, and I maintain that if the 
price were lower it would save many, 
many more. If we would sell goat milk 
as a food (and it is one of the best 
foods there is) the dairy goat industry 
would triple in a short time. 

This person said that if people 
couldn’t pay 60c a quart to let them 
get a goat as he did. That would be 
fine, but so many people live, say, on 
the fifth floor of some apartment build- 
ing and have a large family and a 
small income. What then? Why not 
sell them goat milk at a price they 
can afford? 

I’m not trying to run down the price 
of goat milk; I’d like to get rich quick, 
too. But by holding the price of goat 
milk up you sure won’t sell as much. 

We know that goat milk can be pro- 
duced competitively with cows’ milk. 
If we price goat milk competitively 


with cows’ milk it would not be long 
until there would be more goat milk 
used than cows’ milk.—Merlin W. My- 
ers, Auburn, Wash. 


Cost of production 

I’m writing this with some misgiv- 
ings to lend my two bits worth to the 
argument of pricing goat milk on the 
same level as cow milk. Although sev- 
eral have expressed themselves, none 
has come forth with anything factual. 

We are in the goat milk business and 
have been for 9 years. We have read 
about “How to make $5000 with 20 
does” (this man went broke) and how 
to increase sales by reducing prices. 

To give a complete breakdown of 
cost figures on goat milk vs. cow milk 
takes more time than we have. How- 
ever, a check in this area shows that 
cow milk costs about 5c a quart to pro- 
duce commercially, whereas goat milk 
costs are 20c to 25c. Cow milk sells lo- 
cally for 25c a quart; goat milk for 60c. 

We have come to the conclusion 
that the exponents of cheap goat milk 
have other income and figure any rev- 
enue from their milk is profit. They 
evidently don’t keep cost records. 

We would like to point out to these 
people that they are a menace, not 
only te the industry but to the welfare 
of those needing goat milk for their 
health. We find that cheap milk peo- 
ple have milk only in the flush season, 
and then very little. They give the pub- 
lic the impression that we are over- 
charging. The net result is a belliger- 
ent customer when cheap milk is no 
longer available. The consumer does 
not know that the legitimate dairy has 
expenses above and beyond that of the 
fly-by-nighter. These iaclude regular 
testing for the health of the animals, 
sanitation of the milk house and barn, 
and so on—in short, meeting all the 
requirements of law pertaining to pro- 
duction and sale of natural goat milk. 

Another item not confronting ex- 
ponents of cheap milk is the increased 
cost of supplies. Paper bottles have 
increased 100% since we started; hay 
95%, and other items in proportion. To 
this can be added the cost of pasteuri- 
zation, where mandatory, cost of hired 
help and costs of delivery. 

We would be very happy to pay the 
cheap milk people for their formula on 
how to make a living with their sys- 
tem.—Charles R. Rohrbacher, Sinking 
Spring, Pa. 


Supernumeraries again 


I have known of 2 people having 
goats with extra teats, and we have 
had one with what appeared to be 2 
teats grown together. None of these 
goats had parents with extra teats, but 
they were all distinctly related through 
a strain which had long, pendulous 
udders which were often uneven and 
misshaped. 

It would seem that extra teats are a 
recessive characteristic and able to 
jump generations and so a difficult 
characteristic to breed out. If this 
is correct it would seem best always 
to kill any animal having double teats, 
and all bucks having a full sister or 
brother with this fault. 

Since these conclusions are based 
on a very small amount of evidence 
we really should hear a great many 
more such experiences——Name with- 
held by request. 
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Let’s Learn to Show Our Goats 


© By J. LOWELL BENFER, Lomita, Calif. 


WatcH FOR an opportunity which 

may present itself to improve your 
technique in showing your goats this 
coming year. 

This opportunity that we suggest 
you look for is a dog show. Showing 
dogs has become a science and the 
professional handler is aware of many 
tricks of the trade to present his dog 
in the best possible manner. It would 
be a deplorable situation if the goat 


-industry ever came to the place where 


professional handlers were employ- 
ed to show goats. Much of the good 
will and friendliness we have found 
in the show ring would be lost. From 
experience in showing dogs and ob- 
serving other goat breeders who also 
breed and show dogs it would seem 
that we have an advantage over those 
who have never attempted the terrific 
competition of a dog show. 

It would be well worth your time 
to take a day off and drive a good 
many miles if necessary then pay 
the $1.50 admission just to study the 
techniques of the exhibitors at a dog 
show. Don’t spend your time walking 
up and down the aisles patting every 
dog’s head that is benched. Get a 
ringside seat and watch each handler. 
Take notes and go over them several 
times between now and the time 
you go into the ring with your goats. 
Admittedly you can’t sit from 9 a.m. 
until 10:00 p.m. and watch every 
movement in the ring, but when you 
want to stretch your legs, spend some 
time watching the dogs being groom- 
ed for the ring. 

One would never find an exhibitor 
holding two dogs in the ring. That 
has been observed at one of the fairs 
in the goat classes. To find two 
exhibitors carrying on a conversation 
while the judge is looking over their 
dogs would be unthinkable, but 
haven’t you seen that happen at a 
goat show? Anyone who led his dog 
into the ring just stood there with it 
and spent his time looking over the 
crowd or at what was happening in 
the adjoining ring would be labeled a 
rank amateur. This isn’t uncommon 
at a goat show. 

Watch the handler start showing 
his entry the moment he is in the 
ring. Notice that he is constantly on 
the alert to see that the dog is pre- 
sented in the best possible manner 


every moment until he is out of the 
ring again. He is not going to take 
the chance of having the judge catch 
him in an unguarded moment when 
his animal is at a disadvantage be- 
cause of his stance or manner of 
movement. He is aware that not only 
is the judge watching, but around 
that ring are prospective customers 
for puppies or stud service. There 
are other breeders who are at the 
ringside judging the class also. Per- 
haps their decision will be different 
from that of the judge. A certain 
dog may go up in their estimation 
while it goes down under the eyes 
of the judge. It may mean profit for 
the owner even though it doesn’t 
mean the coveted ribbon for the dog. 
Most goat breeders have surplus 
stock they must sell, or they have 
kids of their buck they are showing 
that can influence breeders to want 
the service of that animal because 
of the kids he has sired. The goat 
exhibitor must be equally careful 
in his exhibiting to influence judge 
and spectators every minute he is 
in the ring. 

Note how the dog seems to sense 
the situation when he is in the ring 
and keep himself alert. We can’t 


give the animal credit for enough 
intelligence to have thought out for 
himself why he is in the ring, and 
what is expected of him. Long hours 
have been spent training him to re- 
spond as he does when in the ring. 
You can’t expect your goat to be a 
model of deportment unless she has 
also had some training. You’ve seen 
goats jump around when the judge 
attempted to examine their udders. 
You may also have seen exhibitors 
lift a front leg to throw her off 
balance so she has to stand while 
the judge checks the condition of the 
udder. How much better it is to see a 
doe who does not break her stance no 
matter where the judge may handle 
her. Taking a second to feel her 
udder when she is in the corral, or 
any place other than the milking 
stand will accustom her to having 
the examination made, but it must 
be done frequently as show time 
nears. 


Take the time to set her up and 
keep her in good position a few 
minutes daily as show time nears. 
It will pay off in the show ring. At 
a-dog show you will probably find 
a dog watching the handler’s hand 
very closely. Occasionally the ex- 





74 Definition 


The power to choose the work I do, 
To grow and have the larger view, 
To know and feel that I am free 
To stand erect, not bow the knee. 
To be no chattel of the State, 

To be the master of my fate, 

To dare, to risk, to lose, to win, 

To make my own career begin. 

To serve the world in my own way, 
To gain in wisdom, day by day. 
With hope and zest to climb, to rise, 
I call that private enterprise. 








—Herbert Casson. 











hibitor may slip a morsel in the 
dog’s mouth, or pretend to throw 
something in the air to keep the 
animal alert. Liver is a favorite 
food handlers use. A little grain, 
tobacco, a piece of apple or —. 
anything the goat especially likes 

can be used to keep her attention 
when it begins to lag, especially 
if the class is large and the judge 
is having to take a long time to 
make his decision. 

Notice how~ dogs are groomed. 
The bloom on their coats and the 
texture of their hair is often very 
important. It is equally important 
to show your goat in good condi- 
tion. Don’t make her look like a 
skinned rabbit by clipping her the 
day before the show. There is 
other extreme of not clipping at all. 
Weather conditions may dictate 
when the best time would be to trim 
your own animals, but generally 
clipping two or three weeks before 
the show allows the coat to grow 
out long enough to give the animal 
a good appearance. Of course the 
question of whether or not to clip 
the junior kids should be governed 
by the age of the animal. A tiny kid 
that is clipped will have it’s ribs 
showing so plainly that the layman 
looking at it will be condemning 
the exhibitor for starving his stock. 
Perhaps just trimming around the 
hooves and between the hind legs 
would present a better appearance. 
Clipping with the hair rather than 
against it will smooth off rough 
patches and produce a neat animal. 

Breeders of terriers, especially, 
keep the toenails of their animals 
filed very short which gives the ap- 
pearance that they are dancing on 
their toes. A goat that goes into the 
ring with untrimmed hoofs is certain- 
ly at a disadvantage. Untrimmed 
hoofs will give the impression of 
weak pasterns and will emphasize 
the fact if they do have a tendency 
to be a little low. Unless the hoofs 
have been recently trimmed, your 
goat cannot present that snappy, easy 
movement as she is led around the 
ring. Note the position of a kid’s 
feet in relation to the legs and 
to keep your mature animals hook 
in as near the same position as possi- 
ble. 

Lest the wrong impression be 
given, let us note that dog shows are 
far from perfect. One of the notable 
places that improvement is needed 
is in the dress of the exhibitors. Lace 
dresses and fur coats certainly are 
out of place in a show ring. Sport 
clothes are the accepted style. Goat 


owners need to look critically at the 
clothes they wear also. The clothes 
that are worn to the goat club ban- 
quet after the show are probably not 
the best ones to wear in the ring 
even though it does save a mad dash 
after milking is done in the evening 
to change and get to the meeting on 
time! 


Remember, the animal you are 


showing is the important thing in 
the ring. Don’t wear clothes that will 
attract attention to yourself and de- 
tract from your entry. Simple clothes 
that allow easy movement would be 
in good taste. Goat owners must con- 
tinually battle prejudices that the 
public has built up. Why not show 
that goats are not the filthy, smelly 
animals that we hear about in car- 
toons and jokes, by wearing white ‘in 
the show ring? If you can wear white 
and show goats all day and still pre- 
sent a neat appearance in the evening, 
spectators can’t help realizing goats 
are clean animals. This seems to be 
a growing practice in the West. One 


family that has been noticed wear 
white shirts and slacks or dresses 
but identify the family by all using 
the same color for ties and belts or 
any other accessories that might be 
needed. 

In all the types of animals we 
show, goats are giving us the most 
pleasure. We would not exchange 
the good fellowship we have found 
in the gogt ring for all the fine 
points of technique in showing that 
might have been suggested. We would 
like to make goat showing more 
attractive to the general public. When 
we can make goat judging day at the 
fair a day that people look forward 
to and plan to see just as much as 
they plan to see some of the other 
events offered, we will have done 
goats a much needed service. At too 
many fairs the judging is just watch- 
ed by goat owners. If we can profit 
by the experience of exhibitors of 
other kinds of livestock we can make 
a real step forward in selling goats 
to the public. 





Summer Pen-Breeding for Winter Milk 


@ By MRS. CARL SANDBURG, Flat Rock, N. C. 


Now Is THE TIME to set up summer 

breeding pens for milk supply next 
winter. At Connemara Farm, we 
start pen-breeding in May and con- 
tinue through June and July for Oc- 
tober, November and December 
fresheners. Aug. 1, the pens are 
broken up, and thereafter we rely 
on spotting the does that “come in” 
and hand-breeding. 

Last summer, 18 does were kept 
in breeding pens from May 5 to 
Aug. 1, resulting in 12 winter fresh- 
eners between Oct. 5 and Jan. 5. 
Eight does freshened between Oct.:5 
and Oct. 22; one doe kidded in Nov- 
ember; two in December; and one in 
January. Thus it is plain that these 
8 October fresheners, were settled in 
their first breeding cycle after enter- 
ing the breeding pens. 

We make a practice of setting up 
several small breeding pens for 3 to 
5 does with one buck of their breed, 
and in addition one larger pen for 
crossbreds and grades with 3 or 4 
bucks of different breeds. Last May 
we set up two Nubian pens so that 
the does could be mated to the most 
suitable buck; and one Toggenburg 
pen. In these pens with only one 
buck, purebred does may be safely 


pen-bred, and their progeny regis- 
tered, as long as the one buck, and 
that one only, has access to the does 
with whom he is penned. 

We had best results last season, as 
usual, with the large pen in which 
8 does were kept with 4 bucks. These 
were crossbreds and grade does whose 
kids would not be raised, so we did 
not have to depend on the summer 
breeding activity of a single buck, 
but instead we used 4 bucks, thus 
greatly improving our prospects of 
settling these does, all of them good 
milkers, the kind that really count in 
the milking string. In our mountain 
climate, winter kids are a problem to 
raise with sudden extreme changes in 
temperature, so we breed most of our 
purebred best does to freshen after 
February. When, however, it be- 
comes advisable to pen-breed a pure- 
bred brood dam, we can set up a 
small pen for her with a suitable buck. 

Some breeders report gratifying 
results with summer pen-breeding, 
but we also hear of failures. Many 
failures are due to dependence on 
bucks of low seasonal fertility. No 
doubt there is great variation here, as 
some bucks are equally reliable 
throughout the year, while some can 
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be depended on only at height of the 
breeding season. Yearling bucks 
that were used the previous season 
only enough to test fertility, are the 
best prospects to settle does out of 
season, as they are at their peak of 
breeding activity. 

Failure may also be due to low 
fertility of the does. Only does of 
high fertility can be depended upon 
to mate successfully during the 
months when the mating urge is at 
low ebb for the breed generally. Nor 
should we expect a doe in full milk 
flow, fresh only a few months, to be 
a good subject for summer breeding. 

Yearlings to be bred for first 
freshening are good prospects for 
pen-breeding. We make up our pens 
largely with yearlings and with long 
lactation proven milkers in their 
prime. The proven milker is after all 
the more dependable source of heavy 
milk supply. A long lactation doe, if 


Three generations of Nubians: 
(Right) 9-year-old Oakwood Pride’s 
Blossom AR 688 and 1136, (middle) 
Chikaming Pierrot Yda AR 1916, 5 
years old, (left) 18-month-old Chika- 
ming Figaro Yalta. Photo taken just 
before Yalta was shipped to Mrs. Joan 
Durrant, Markham, Ont. The children 
are John Carl and Karlen Paula, 
grandchildren of Mr. and Mrs. Carl 
Sandburg, Flat Rock, N. C., owners 
of the does at the time of the picture. 


well managed, may be a winter milk- 
er, year after year. For instance, 
such a doe freshening in November 
1952 will provide winter milk that 
year (1952-53) and the next (1953- 
54), if she is held back from mating 
the fall and winter of 1953 while she 
continues in good milk flow. Such 
a long lactation doe will milk 16 
months or so and then may be dried 
off in April 1954, and thus prepared 
for pen-breeding in May and June to 
freshen in October or November and 
supply winter milk another season 
(1954-55). 


A balanced milk supply through- 
out the year is a “must” for the 
goat dairyman, and for all practical 
goatkeepers, large and small, whether 
they produce milk for a commer- 
cial dairy, or for the family table. 
At Connemara Farm, we have found 
summer pen-breeding most helpful to- 
ward balanced supply of winter milk. 
If you overshoot the mark, as we did 
twice, we found plenty of demand for 
our surplus milk from other goat 
dairies that were in temporary short 


supply. The best subjects for summer 
pen-breeding are good milky year- 
lings and proven long lactation milk- 
ers. More emphasis should be placed 
on developing long lactation milkers 
who spread their production over 16 
months or so. With good management 
such does can be kept in good milk 
flow during the winter months, “milk- 
ing through,” and having their dry 
period of rest every other year dur- 
ing the summer months of surplus 
milk production. 





Essentials of Good Kid Care 


© By D. LYMAN, Plainfield, Vt. 


SO MANY inquiries regarding the 

proper start of healthy kids have 
reached us since the appearance of 
our first article on starting healthy 
kids (March, 1954) that this article 
is being forwarded as a supplemental 
source of more detailed information. 
Many seem unsure of the correct way 
to start kids feeding; of whether to 
use bottles or pans; of just what con- 
stitutes a safe, practical kid box, and 
of how io care for the utensils and 
boxes used. 

If the goat owner has only a few 
animals and plans to keep a small 
herd for family use, doubtless bottle 
feeding is best. However, to avoid 
digestive upsets in adult life, and to 
assure a normal, healthy growth, it 
is just as important to keep the kid- 
bottles clean and sweet and sterilized 


_as it is for a human baby. Scrapings 


from the floor of the cleanest barn, 
were they cultured in a laboratory, 
would unquestionably reveal the pres- 
ence of devastatingly dangerous dis- 
ease producing bacteria. These, enter- 
ing the kid’s body, could cause any 
one of many troubles. The intelligent 
thing is to avoid the possibility of 
infection. In the long-ago days when 
we had only 4 does, and a maximum 
of 8 kids, we used small soda bottles 
and baby nipples, the latter made 
useable for kids by the simple expedi- 
ent of heating a large darning needle 
and so enlarging the holes placed in 


the nipple top by the manufacturer. - 


Then, each soda bottle was -boiled 
before its first use; the milk heated 
in it, just as for a human baby, to 
approximately 105° F. This, because 
the goat’s normal temperature, de- 
pending on the season, ranges from 
102° to 104° (in hot summer months). 

For the first 24 to 48 hours of the 


kid’s life we feed 2 oz. every 4 hours, 
using the colostrum as before noted. 
This must be heated carefully lest it 
be overheated and cause the kid to 
be constipated. The same is true of 
milk, after the colostrum is gone. A 
constipated kid is a sick and unhappy 
kid, and its digestivé system may be 
impaired for life if it is over-fed, or 
fed too hot milk. Too cold feedings 
frequently cause scouring. In the 
latter case, boiled milk for one or 
two feedings may be advisable. The 
amount of milk or colostrum fed 
should be increased at the rate of 
1 oz. more per feeding per day, as 
the kid grows or shows evidence of 
requiring an increase. Thus a kid 
might receive 2 oz. for each feeding 





the first day, all day; 3 oz. per feed-. 
ing all day on the second and third 
days, etc. If the kid weighs from 5 
to 6 lbs. or less at birth, the 2 oz. 
feeding will do nicely; should the 
kid weigh 9 lbs., then it might re- 
quire 2!/2 to 3 oz. after its initial 
first colostrum feeding. 

This is a schedule to be followed 
in either bottle or pan feedings. After 
every feeding, the bottles should be 
carefully and completely washed in 
hot, soapy water, carefully and com- 
pletely rinsed, and left draining in 
readiness for the next feeding. If pans 
are used (and here, with anywhere 
from 20 to 40 kids we use pans for 
them) a small saucepan may be used. 
In this case, again, it must be scrupu- 
lously cleaned after every use. If 
nipples used in bottle feeding are left 
in any kind of solution between 
feedings (as they should be) the solu- 
tion must be thoroughly rinsed away. 
While we do use the identical pan 
from kid to kid, it is only when we 
are dealing with absolutely healthy 
kids. The tiniest sniffle or the slight- 
est droopiness in a kid is our cue 
that the kid may be coming down 
with a cold, or at any rate, is not en- 
tirely well. It is immediately isolated, 
its utensils all boiled, and the care- 
taker’s hands completely disinfected 
with alcohol before any other kid is 
touched! In 12 years of goatkeeping 
with an excess of 500 kids born, we 
have lost exactly 3. All our feeding 
pans are boiled between feedings. 

Newborn kids often object. to pan 
feeding, and, for success in using this 
method, the kid’s head must he kept 
lower than the shoulders to avoid 
getting milk into the wrong stomach. 
We also follow this procedure in 
bottle-feeding, incidentally. 

Most kids will suck very quickly 
at milk in a pan if the caretaker 
touches their lips to the surface of 
the milk. Under no circumstances 
shove the kid’s nostrils under the 
surface of the milk. If, after a few 
dippings, the kid refuses to suck, the 
caretaker should place a finger in 
the kid’s mouth and let it suck vig- 
orously, gradually lowering the kid’s 
head to the surface of the milk in the 
pan while the kid is sucking the fin- 
ger, and being careful to keep the 
finger barely below the surface of 
the milk. Naturally, the caretaker’s 
hands must be absolutely clean, since 
any off-taste in the kid’s mouth will 
cause it to refuse to eat. In fact, it 
might be wise to dip the clean finger 
in milk when placing it in the kid’s 
mouth . . . but, above all, be sure 
the milk to be fed is maintained at 


the 103° to 105° temperature. A 
pan of good, hot water handy in 
which to place the feeding pan con- 
taining the milk will assure this 
with little fuss or bother. 


While most goat owners are most 
concerned about getting food into 
newborn kids, the proper care of 
these babies fresh from the warm, 
sterile environment of their mothers 
is easily of equal importance. Not 
so long ago it was believed of pri- 
mary importance to paint the cord 
with iodine. Here we long ago discard- 
ed iodine which, if it is too strong, 
may burn this delicate tissue, in 
favor of merthiolate or a water solu- 
tion of zephiran which does not burn. 
The latest advice suggests that if the 
kids are left for a short while with 
their dam, she will lick the cord, and 
except in extremely rare cases, elim- 
inate the’ danger of bleeding, and 
likewise of infection. Because our kid- 
ding pens are kept clean and bed- 
ded with fresh, clean hay, we have 
permitted the dam to care for this 
business and have used no merthio- 
late but prefer zephiran which has 
given us excellent results, The cord 
is painted immediately after the 
mother has broken and licked the 
cord, if she does. Otherwise, the kid 
is removed immediately after the dam 
breaks the cord and it is painted with 
the zephiran, being certain that the 
cord is first painted close to the 
body where it enters the abdomen, 
and then painted downward to the 
end. This is repeated three or four 
times on the first day of the kid’s 
life at 3 to 5 hour intervals, and once 
or twice on the second day. This 
effectively eliminates, for us at any 
rate, any danger of infection through 
the cord. 

As soon as the cord is painted, and 


the kid, of course, dried off with 
paper towels, the kid is removed from 
the dam and the kidding pen and 
placed in a draft-free “kid box.” A 
kid box is any clean, splinter-free, 
sturdily built box tall enough for the 
kid to stand erect in, and to turn 
about in it. We usually secure ours 
for a nominal charge from any farm 
machinery, appliance store or other 
type of business receiving merchan- 
dise shipped in boxes. If these are 
unavailable, one may readily be built 
of discarded crating from the same 
source. The box must be dry, and we 
knock out the top board on one side 
for ventilation, slatting the remain- 
ing boards together on the outside 
before removing the entire side. This 
is then hinged to the remaining top 
and sides, and a small hook and eye 
attached tightly for closing. If de- 
sired, one or two boards may be slat- 
ted together and removed from the 
center of the top to permit the kids 
being removed from the top, as well 
as from one side. Small cupboard 
bolts may be used to keep kids from 
pushing this top up. Holes not 
more than %-in. in diameter are 
bored in each corner and the center 
of the bottom for drainage . . . and 
these must be kept clean and open. 
The entire interior is minutely exam- 
ined for nail heads protruding, nail 
points protruding, and slivers or 
splinters which must be entirely elim- 
inated before using. We also disinfect 
the box before use with Roccal, a 
disinfectant used in restaurants and 
hospitals which we find invaluable on 
the farm, here. Phenol in any form 
is rank poison to goats, and must not 
be used as a disinfectant. Recommen- 
dations for the use of disinfectants 
are clearly printed on the container. 
The boxes are thoroughly dry before 
fresh, clean, preferably fine hay is 
used to bed them. The newborn go 
into these immediately after the cords 
are painted. 

Most goat owners know that, while 
goats are extremely hardy to cold, 
they are prone to colds and pneu- 
monia if exposed to dampness or 
draft. These boxes, provided for the 
first few weeks of life, winter and 
summer on our farm, have just about 
completely eliminated this particular 
problem, along with the problem 
posed by visitors understandably 
eager to handle and pet the “babies.” 
There is likewise little danger of in- 
fection since the bedding is thorough- 
ly cleaned out at least twice daily and 
replaced by fresh clean dry hay. 
When a new batch of kids is due, the 
the 2- to 3-week-old youngsters are 
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moved into a pen reserved for them, 
free of drafts, and their out-grown 
boxes are thoroughly cleaned, scrub- 
bed with disinfectant solution so that 
the entire interior is lightly soaked 
with the solution, and dried in the 
sun, weather permitting. The boxes 
are then stored in a clean, dry place, 
and if it is cold, they are brought 
into the barn and kept at the barn 
temperature at least 12 hours before 
the kids are expected. 


It is impossible to overemphasize 
the importance of cleanliness around 
dairy goats. The hands of the care- 
taker should be kept clean, and wash- 
ed with soap before caring for kids; 
a bottle of rubbing alcohol should 
be kept handy to disinfect hands 
after washing with soap and water 
if the caretaker is handling any kid 
suspected of having a cold or infec- 
tion of any kind. Hands should be 


Twin Cedars Myron’s Pierrot, 7- 
month-old red Nubian buck kid sold 
by Mrs. Walton Hayse, Twin Cedars 
Nubians, Richview, Il, to Mrs. C. W. 
Channel, Arcadia, Fla. He is one of the 
only 2 sons produced by Pierrette of 
Twin Cedars, who also had 12 daugh- 
ters; his sire is Katrein’s Myron. 


washed, in any case, after caring for 
adults before caring for kids, and if 
more scrupulous care is deemed ad- 
visable, a cover-all worn by the care- 
taker only while working with the 
kids, and kept clean by daily chang- 
ing, gives inexpensive added insur- 
ance. 

Both adults and kids in the goat 
family are most susceptible to ab- 
scesses when splinters break or enter 
the skin, and expensive care may be 
largely eliminated by going over kid 
boxes regularly to keep them smooth 
and hazard-free, since kids begin 
early to nibble and gnaw. Where they 
do this to excess, a vitamin supple- 
ment (A and D as suggested in our 
previous article) may enable a great- 
er assimilation of the calcium-phos- 
phorus in their milk. 


Never should kids, their boxes or 
their feeding utensils, carry the faint- 
est “sour” odor, for this odor means 
one thing—lack of cleanliness, and 
lack of cleanliness inevitably means 
disease-producing bacteria. Equip- 
ment need not be expensive; it cer- 
tainly should not be painted, but it 
can be kept scrubbed and clean. . . 
and must be so kept if you are to bé 
a successful, disease-free, efficient 
raiser and keeper of dairy goats. 





CLEAN DEHORNING TOOLS 
HELP PREVENT LOCKJAW 


By C. J. Alter, 
W oodlawn, Tenn. 


A NEIGHBOR called me to inspect a 

seriously ill young buck. He was 
badly bloated, and in an almost total- 
ly paralyzed condition. I discovered 
it to be a typical case of lockjaw. The 


-buck had been dehorned some days 
earlier, and the wound was healing 
nicely but, apparently, during the de- 
horning operation the germs of teta- 
nus had been introduced. 


Such a condition can be prevented 
by keeping the dehorning instruments 
clean and sterile, and by disinfecting 
just before each horn is removed. 
Cleaning the head with a good disin- 
fectant before the operation is im- 
portant, too. Lockjaw germs are com- 
monly found in filth, and the disease 
can often be prevented by cleanliness 
in dehorning. 





' Rabies appear in goats 

Out of 8499 cases of rabies re- 
ported in the United States in 1953, 
there were 5266 in dogs, 919 in cattle, 
501 in cats, and scattering through 
various other varieties. Seven cases 
were reported in goats. Texas led all 
states, reporting 1411 cases. 





April Markets 


for Goat Milk 
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at farm, at. 


Retail, bottled 
delivered, qt. 
Bulk whole- 


sale, cwt. 





Georgia, Atlanta 
Missouri, Southwest (1) 
Butter, Ib 
Kentucky, Louisville ........____ * 
Ohio, Cleveland . 
Ohio, North Central ~......_____ ; 
Cream, qt. 
Butter, Ib. 
Indiana, Chesterfield _........___ . 
Butter, Ib. 
Michigan, Durand 
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Butter, Ib. 
Indiana, Northwest ~.._......_-- e 

Yogurt, qt., at farm 

Butter, Ib. 
Michigan, M 

Bulgarian, salt brine 

Cc t, bu 














North Carolina, Western ~~... . 
Ohio, Northeastern __.._........_ ° 
Pennsylvania, Central ’ 
Michigan, dehydrated canned Ib. ~~ 

Wholesale 
Pennsylvania, Western ~......... a 
California, Southern —__..-..~--~- r 
Vermont, Montpelier-Barre (2) ~~ . 
Pennsylvania, Sinking Spring ~~ - . 

Goat milk-honey ice cream, qt. 

Kid chevon, ready for pan, Ib. 
Ohio, Northwestern —_-.-....+-.- ° 
Washington, Seattle-Tacoma —... 
Washington, Southwest —.~~..-~~~ 
New York, Syracuse _.......--~ “40- 45 

Chevon, retail, Ib. live 

Chevon, wholesale, Ib. live _. | 
New York, Utica 
Wisconsin, Janesville _.._....-~- 35 
Maryland, Centra] ______.--.-.-- 50 








* Pasteurized ‘ 
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(1) Selling about 700 qts. a month. 


(2) Money-back guarantee against 
off-flavor milk—and in 7 years there 


has been no claim. Herd averages 
61% butterfat; high or low butterfat 
milk on doctor’s order a specialty. 





Train Your Surplus Males to Drive 


© By MRS. ARNOLD STAGGS, Apache, Okla. 


THERE is a good market for wethers 

trained to drive that can add ma- 
terially to the profits of goatkeeping. 
Or for your own use a trained driv- 
ing goat or two can provide usable 
draft power around the place that 
makes them highly useful. 

The first step, and the most impor- 
tant one, in training and driving a 
goat is to gain its confidence before 
you start the actual training. This is 
accomplished by petting them, brush- 
ing them and always treating them 
kindly. While females can be trained, 
they really have other functions in the 
herd, and we prefer to use wethers. 
Of course, uncastrated males can be 
trained, also—and it can be an added 
profit from the herd sire if he learns 
to pull a cultivator or a cart for haul- 
ing feed. 

The wether should be a least 6 
months old before driving should be 
started. But before that time he should 
learn to lead and to stand tied. To 
break them to stand tied, simply tie 
them to a post in a woven wire fence, 
or to a ring fastened in the wall of 
the goat barn—never to a tree or a 
post where they can wrap around it 
and choke themselves, or even break 
their necks. 

When the wether is 6 months old 
have the harness, bridles and lines 
all ready. Put the harness on the 
wether, fastening the tugs up out of 
the way. It is probably better to 
teach to drive singly at first, but a 
team can be broken by fastening a 
2-ft. stick snapped on between their 
bridles to hold them apart so they 
cannot crowd together. 

Cut a keen switch and switch the 
hind legs to start him off. Never make 
the mistake of leading him or of 
someone walking in front of him to 
get him to go. It is preferable to 
work him on a road that is not travel- 
ed much, rather than in a yard or 
barnlot, as he will not then make so 
much effort to get back to the pen 
and the other goats. 

Be firm and make him go where 
you want him to go. Let him rest fre- 
quently and pet him to let the goat 
know he has done the right thing. 

Until the wether is driving well 
do not require him to make short 
turns, but ‘only in a large circle or 
square. 


An hour a day is enough at first 
so that the wether does not become 


tired out. Be sure the harness is com- 
fortable and not binding anywhere. 
Pad the breast straps with sheepskin 
if possible. In other words, do every- 
thing you can to make the driving 
experience pleasing to the goat so 
that he will not fear it in any res- 
pect. 


When he is learning to go straight 
down the road and turning pretty 
well, hook him to the wagon or cart. 
This will probably scare him at first, 
but just hold him and he will soon 
get used to it following. 


Work the goat to an empty 
wagon a few times, and then he is 
ready for a child to get on the wagon. 
But be extremely careful not to over- 
load for at this age the wether is still 
quite a baby himself and is not very 
strong. 

Switching may sound cruel to some 
folks, but anyone who has broken a 
horse will know that this is necessary. 
A light, stinging switch will not in- 
jure the animal, and it should be used 
lightly, carefully and never in ill- 
temper. Like horses and mules some 
goats will prove to be lazy and need 
a little boosting along for awhile. 

Most children enjoy working with 
goats, but remember to teach them 
how to drive and to do it with pa- 
tience or they will soon undo all you 
have accomplished in training the 
wether. 

Always feed the goat and pet him 
when the harness is removed, and he 
will soon learn the rewards of work- 
ing in harness. 





Rub a hard crust of bread over 
the grater to clean it after grating 
fresh soft cheese. 





SIXTEEN DOES COMPLETE 
305-DAY AR TEST IN MARCH 


SIXTEEN does representing four 

breeds have completed their full 
305-day Advanced Registry test, ac- 
cording to Robert Soens, secretary of 
the American Milk Goat Record Assn. 
The highest production in this group 
was Edaco’s Frisky, a French Alpine, 
with 3166.2 lbs. milk. She also led 
with 116.07 lbs. fat. The complete 
listing: 

FRENCH ALPINES 

EDACO’S CHERIE *****M, AR 2152, 2372, 


A99344, AR 2521, produced 2473.0 lbs. 
milk and 102.3099 lbs. butterfat during 


official test of 305 days. 
Owner: Mr. & Mrs. 
worth, Me. 

EDACO’S DAFFODILLO ******M, A105564, 
AR 2520, produced 1882.2 Ibs. milk and 
65.5182 Ibs. butterfat during official tes\ 
of 305 days, Age 2-0-2. Owner: Mr. & Mrs. 
Edwin Austin, Ellsworth, Me. 

EDACO’S FRISKY ***M, AR 2371, Al01068, 
AR 2519, produced 3166.2 lbs. milk and 
116.0711 Ibs. butterfat during official 
test of 305 days. Age 2-9-20. Owner: Mr. 
& Mrs. Edwm Austin, Ellsworth, Me. 

NUBIANS 

BAKRI ZETTA N102695, AR 2548, produced 
1984.3 lbs. milk and 99.2542 lbs. butterfat 
during official test of 305 days. Age 
2-0-16. Owner: Rex L. Stevens, San Fer- 
nando, Calif. 

HOWDY’'S SONYA *M, N80928, AR 2545, 
produced 1842.4 Ibs. milk and 84.2125 lbs. 
butterfat during official test of 305 days. 
Age 7-7-11. Owner: Ted V. Hobby, Sepul- 
veda, Calif. 

LOIS OF NOMAD PASTURES *M, AR 2478, 
N90773, AR 2535, produced 1663.0 Ibs. 
milk and 85.9004 lbs. ‘butterfat during 
official test of 305 days. Age 5-9-17. Own- 
er: Chikaming Herd, Flat Rock, N. C. 

SAANENS 

HELEURDEN WENKY **M, S104630, AR 
2454, produced 1970.2 lbs. milk and 
65.0448 lbs. butterfat during official test 
of 305 days. Age 1-9-2. Owner: Mr. & Mrs. 
Charles Tulloss, Berea, O. 

TOGGENBURGS 

BUCKEYE DALADU **M, T104634, AR 
2451, produced 2146.3 Ibs. milk and 
71.0131 lbs. butterfat during official test 
of 305 days. Age 1-8-4. Owner: Mr. & Mrs. 
Charles Tulloss, Berea, O. 

BUCKEYE NADUT ***M, T104629, AR 2542, 
produced 2021.9 Ibs. milk and 68.4198 lbs. 
butterfat during official test of 305 days. 
Age 1-9-8. Owner: Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Tulloss, Berea, O. 

BUCKEYE SELRI *******M, 197735, AR 
2455, produced 1804.8 Ibs. milk and 
62.2406 lbs. butterfat during official test 
of 305 days. Age 3-9-14. Omten Mr. & 
Mrs. Charles Tulloss, Berea, 

BUCKEYE STUDETRUBE 7104624, AR 
2547, produced 2036.2 Ibs. milk and 
66.3123 Ibs. butte: fat during official test 
of 305 days. Age 2-1-3. gaa Mr. & Mrs. 
Charles Tulloss, Berea, 

BUCKEYE SUZYDU weseeeM, 7104637, AR 
2453, produced 2160.7 lbs. milk and 
65.0623 Ibs. butterfat during official test 
of 305 days. Age |-7-14. Owner: Mr. & 
Mrs. Charles Tulloss, Berea, O. 

HELEURDEN MABEL 1106794, AR 2532, 
produced 1648.7 Ibs. milk and 84.2335 lbs. 
butterfat during official test of 305 days. 
Age 1-11-20..Owner: Mr. & Mrs. Charles 
Tulloss, Berea, 

CHIKAMING CORNADO JASCHA *******M, 
AR 2105, 2174, T99124, AR 2475, produced 
1823.4 lbs. milk and 62.4177 Ibs. butterfat 
during official test of 305 days. Age 3-9-22. 
Owner: Chikaming Herd, Flat Rock, N. C. 

CHIKAMING JAN JALNA ******M, AR 
1433, 1534, 1805, 2132, 2177, 2474, T90475, 
AR 2540, produced 2583.1 lbs. milk and 
62.1896 Ibs. butterfat during official test 
of 305 days. Age 5-11-29. Owner: Chika- 
ming Herd, Flat Rock, N. C. 

TWINK OF CHIMNEY ROCK *M, AR 2473, 
GrdT416, AR 2544, produced 2070.1 Ibs. 
milk and 99.1807 Ibs. butterfat during 
official test of 305 days. Age 6-0-27. 
Owner: Chikaming Herd, Flat Rock, N. C. 


GKippings 


@ H. E. Lobstein, Bloomingburg, N. Y., 
draws attention to the book by George 
and Helen Papashvily, “Anything Can 
Happen” (Harper & Bros.), which 
says: “Why don’t people try to under- 
stand goats? They have silky coats 
and gentle mouths, and the daintiest 
appetite there can be—a special weed 
here, a patch of sweet grass there... . 
Besides, they give milk that is all 


Age 3-8-24. 
Edwin Austin, Ells- 
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Kit contains special marking ink, dies (4” 
and %”) plus NEW tong with concealed 
spring to prevent pinching; deeper throat for 
use from any angle; Digits changed individ- 
ually from front. $4.00 and up according to 
numbers or letters wanted. 

See your dealer or 
Send for FREE Illustrated Price Folder 


WESTON MFG. & SUPPLY CO 
1961 Speer Bivd., Denver, Colo. 


Increase Production 
IODAL for 


1. Increased fat and milk production 
2. Reducing breeding troubles to a mini- 
mum, 





3. Prevention of goiter, milk fever, rick- 


ets and mastitis 

4. Improving growth and fertility 

5. Worm prevention and eradication 

GARY COMPTON, Box 625, Bartow, Fla. 
says: “IODAL is very fine for goats. It sure 
does keep them eating, and I get increased 
milk production. IT IS THE BEST PRODUCT 
1 HAVE FOUND IN ALL MY 18 YEARS 
WITH DAIRY GOATS. 


PRICES: Gallons, $10; poe et 
quarts, $4.50; pint, $3. We pay 
insurance on all sizes EXCE EPP in ae » Aes 
in the United States. 
IODINE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
116 Norman Avenue 


Brooklyn 22, New York 





4 Qt. Stainless Steel Milk Pail 


Seamless with polished removable snap-on 
half-moon hood and bail handle. These 
pails meet the most exacting dairy codes. 
Price $7.90. 3 lb. ship. chg. 

2 Qt. Polished Aluminum Feed Pans 
Custom built, seamless, strong and dura- 
ble. Easily sterilized. Price $1.15. 1 Ib. 
ship. chg. 

2 Qt. Aluminum Milk Strainers 
Price $2.60 2 Ib. ship. chg. 

Discs 


Carton of 300 for above strainer. Price 
$1.95. Ship. chg. 2 Ibs. 
Send 20c for latest Goat Supply sega 
refundable with first order. 


HOEGGER SUPPLY CO., Milford, Pa. 





IDEAL FOR MINOR core WOUNDS . 
CRACKED TEATS - CHAPPING 





cream. What more could a person 
want? .. . ‘Goats smell.’ Ridiculous. 
They don’t smell half as much as 
people.” 


e Cc. E. Frazer, Parsons, Kans., won- 
ders if a grade Nubian doe in his herd 
sets some kind of record. She is just 
3 years old and has produced living 
quadruplets for the second time, a total 
of 8 kids. Prolificacy seems to run in 
the line, as this doe was one of triplets; 
her dam was one of quadruplets and 
herself produced quadruplets in 1953. 


@ Mr. and Mrs. A. S. Peterson, Grass 
Valley, Calif., recently took a trip to 
Southern California to visit goat dair- 
ies. Stops were made with Frank Eck- 
er, Modesto, James Pembrook, Ana- 
heim, and Chevonshire Farms, Puente. 


@ Mrs. G. A. Koreny, Los Lunas, N. 
Mex., subscribes to Dairy Goat Journal 
for her daughter who is starting a 4-H 
Dairy Goat Project upon the recom- 
mendation of the County Agricultural 
Agent. 


® Mr. and Mrs. Chester Broni, Wixom, 
Mich., are on a vacation trip through 
South America. Mrs. Broni writes: 
“With so much good pasture land we 
have seen only one goat! We are ask- 
ing everyone where we can see some 
goats.” 


@ Mrs. W. B. Sheldon, Springfield, Mo., 
reports that their local goat club is 
starting an educational plan by visit- 
ing the schools, taking some baby 
goats, and talking to teachers and 
pupils. Four schools have already been 
visited. 


® A flash forest fire destroyed the 
home, buildings, furnishing and cloth- 
ing as well as half of the herd of goats 
of Mrs. Helen C. Warren, Brunswick, 
Me. 


@ From Bangkok, Thailand, E. F. 
Coffman of the Technical Assistance 
Program writes: “There are many 
goats in Bangkok—milking type, too. 
However, they are found running loose 
in the streets, and one must drive with 
caution as they may run directly in 
front of a car as they have no fear of 
cars in the least. From the sizes of 
their udders I cannot imagine that 
they produce much milk, and I doubt 


if they are ever inspected for tuber- 
culosis or any other disease. Most of 
the experiment stations have goats, 
but they have never done much about 
goat breeding and care.” 


@ Mrs. Frederick F. Santor, Mont- 
pelier, Vt., found an old agricultural 
book, published in 1890, when clean- 
ing out her book cupboard. A chapter 
in it is headed “A Word About Goats,” 
and the only breed discussed was the 
Angora—and that as a comparative 
rarity, but forecasting that some time 
in the future goats should have an im- 
portant place in the American econ- 
omy. 


e “Half goat fat, half paraffine makes 
lovely candles in my 100-year-old 
candle molds,” writes- Mrs. M. L. Min- 
thorn, Kellerton, Ia. 


® No substitutes allowed! A news item 
from Mexico City tells of a crackdown 
on meat markets that are selling 
donkey meat as a substitute for goat 
meat, which is very popular there. 
More than 3000 Ibs. of donkey meat 
was confiscated in one day. 


@ Another bulk cooling system has 
been installed in a good goat dairy. 
This time it is Rupert and Virginia 
Alen’s Mayru Goat Dairy, Pleasant 
Grove, Calif., using a DeLaval milker 
and Mojonnier bulk milk system. 


® Mrs. L. G. Vair, Taylorsville, N. C., 
sends a clipping from Charleston, S. C., 
telling of the slaughter of 24 dairy 
goats by vandals while the goats were 
in a far corner of their pasture. They 
were owned by Frank A. Owens, who 
was building a herd to open a goat 
dairy. 


@ Thomas F. Wright of Wright’s 
Laboratory, Ramona, Calif., whose 
tonic and dewormer for goats has had 
a growing use in the industry, has 
prepared a new booklet which is free 
on request. 


@ Mr. and Mrs. William A. Norman, 
Camarillo, Calif. have given young 
does to Angie Frances and Rose Marie 
Lopez to launch their 4H project. A 
subscription to Dairy Goat Journal was 
also given to the girls and to their 
4-H advisor, Dean Smith. 


@ Mr. and Mrs. Allan Rogers, Caprice 
Farm, Burtonsville, Md., are the par- 
ents of another baby girl, Robin, born 
Mar. 28. 


® Mrs. Donald E. Bennett, Fairfax, 
Va., has recently been released from 
the hospital after major surgery. Mr. 
and Mrs. Bennett not only have their 
own Yalaha Toggenburgs on test, but 
have pooled the work with Mrs. Doris 
Troobnick and Mrs. Howard Russell 
and the test does from the three herds 
are being cared for by the Bennetts. 


® The Pittsfield, Mass., Bee has an 
illustrated story about Mrs. Harold 
Plant, Hinsdale, Mass. Mrs. Plant got 
her first goat for a sick dog — now 
she operates the Sun-Air Goat Dairy, 
selling 50 qts. of Grade A milk daily 
at 75c a quart, with sales expanding 
more rapidly than supply. 


® Quite probably the greatest milk 
producing achievement in the history 
of goatkeeping, and certainly in Am-~ 
erican goatkeeping, is the result 





shown upon the completion of the 12- 
month DHI test of the great Chevon- 
- shire Farms Goat Dairy herd, owned 
by Ira D. Peel, Puente, Calif. One of 
the largest milking herds in the world, 
the phenomenal average for the herd 
was over 2400 Ibs. milk and 95 Ibs. 
butterfat. The Chevonshire stock has 
been noteworthy in the show ring and 
in breeding herds as it has been in 
day-to-day milk production. 


@ The Shreveport, La., Times devotes 
most of a full page to a well-illustrat- 
ed article headed, “The answer to all 
your problems: Dairy Goats,” and re- 
ports on the herds of several goat 
breeders and dairymen in the area. 


@ In the past 70 days 422 school chil- 
dren and their instructors have been 
conducted on tours through Ira D. 
Peel’s Chevonshire Farms Goat Dairy, 
Puente, Calif. Each class spent an 
hour, during which time they watched 
bottling, milk house work, and had 
reasons for the procedures explained 
to them. They visited the loafing 
barns and were shown the four breeds 
maintained there. Their greatest thrill 
was visiting the baby kids where they 
saw over 80 doe kids from 1 day to 
6 weeks old. They sampled 63 qts. of 
goat milk, and each visitor was given 
a circular on goat milk. 








Yesterday's Goatkeeping 


From the files of Dairy Goat Journal 





30 years ago 
(May 1924) 

Hermosa Goat Ranch, Baldwin 
Park, Calif., was advertising goat 
cheese at 65c a pound, postpaid. 

Dr. J. W. Thompson wrote on “Util- 
izing the Murciana Breed,” a few 
specimens of which had been rather 
recently imported from Spain. 

Mrs. J. O. Sledge was elected presi- 
dent of the Colorado Milk Goat 
Breeders Assn. 

20 years ago 
(May 1934) 

LePoilu, the great French Alpine 
sire, was featured as “The Last Sur- 
vivor of the 1922 Importation.” The 
entire issue was devoted to the French 
and Rock Alpine breeds. 

Rather than to @rench goats, Mari- 
on Mell, Baldwin Park, Calif., told 
the Cooperative Goat Products Assn. 
meeting that it was better to give 2 
tablespoons of Epsom salt directly on 
the tongue of the animal, holding its 
head up until all was swallowed. 

Subscription price to the Dairy Goat 
Journal in the depression year of ’34 
was only 25c a year. 

10 years ago 
(May 1944) 

Columbus, O., was selected as the 
site for the annual meeting of the 
AMGRA to be held in May and for 
the meeting of the AGS to be held 
in October. 

It was stated that AMGRA, founded 
in 1904, had registered over 74,000 
purebred and grade dairy goats. 

Ed Robinson, whose “Have-More 
Plan” has become nationally known, 
wrote on his experiences with “The 
Miniature Dairy.” 





With the Breeds 


» “As a result of my ad in Dairy Goat 





“Journal I sold Chirago’s Hector to 


Dr. Frank C. Meyers, Oswego, N. Y.,” 
writes Merrill K. Lemmon, Jamesville, 
N. Y., “and Chirago’s Mitzie to Mrs. 
Rose Beale, Central Square, N. Y.” 


§ The highest yielding goat in Eng- 
land in 1953 was a British Toggenburg, 
Merlin Widgeon, according to Allan 
Rogers, Burtonsville, Md. Her produc- 
tion was 6261 Ibs. 4 oz. 


§ Mrs. Helen Hayse, Twin Cedars Nu- 
bians, Richview, Ill., sold a bred year- 
ling doe, Deborah of Twin Cedars, to 
Malcolm J. Grimme, Carmel, Ind. 








Your Secretary Reports 
By Robert W. Soens 


Comments on services, facilities and prob- 
lems from the secretary of the American 
Milk Goat Record Assn., Box 30, Elyria, O. 





In the November, 1953, fssue this 
column was devoted to 4H member- 
ships. Since that time there has been 
hardly a day go by but what there has 

been a letter from 
some young man 
or woman or from 
some father or 
mother asking 
questions about 
4-H membership. 
I should like to 
; suggest that you go 
back to the Novem- 
ber issue and re- 
é read this column 
eens to get the informa- 
Mr. Soens tion about how 
AMGRA handles 
4-H memberships. However, there are 
many things that would bear repeat- 
ing in the light of the number of ques- 
tions asked on this subject each week. 
Any FFA or 4-H member can become 


Suric Counterfeit Claim, British 

Toggenburg buck bred and owned by 
Mrs. Dorothy Martin, Suric Goat 
Dairy, Newtown, Pa., at 4 months of 
age. 





| Spring supplies for goat owners 


ASH WIRE SAW DEHORNING KIT 
You've read about it in Dairy Goat 
Journal. It has proved itself from coast 
to coast. Complete 
Wire Saw Dehorning 
Kit includes wire saw, 
extra wires, can 
Blood Stopper, 8 oz. 
sulfareka powder, 1! oz. 
iodine, 8 oz., pine tar germicidal soap— 

lete, postpaid. for only $6.00. 

Wire saw, with one extra wire only, 
plete instructions. $3.00 postpaid 

ODOROUT—ANIMAL DEODORANT 
Eliminate and control buck odor. Do it 
quickly and completely—used successfully 
since 1948. Occasional spraying of the buck 
and premises does it. A few drops of Odor- 
out removes buck odor from hands or 
clothing. Odorout will stop ANY objection- 
able animal odor around the house or barn. 

Pint, Postpaid $2.50 


—— — gap 


NON-ELECTRIC CAUTERIZER—No elec- 
tricity needed. Quick and simple. Hot iron 
is pressed over horn bud, the seared area 
immediately covered with grease—and the 
operation is over. Results in a smooth head. 
No operating cost and nothing can go wrong 
with iron. Complete instructions with each 
iron. Steel head $1.50, copper head $2. Both 
postpaid. 

FARM-WISE ELECTRIC DEHORNER— 
complete with soldering tip. For goat kids, 
and calves. Does the job in 16 to 15 seconds 
—Where 110-volt line is available this 
makes a very convenient instrument for de- 
horning; also can be used for soldering. 
Is efficient for both uses. Postpaid $7.49 

GOAT COLLARS— No. |. 9 /16"x21" each 
65c; No. 2. 5 /8"x25" each 95c plus postage 
for 8 oz.; No. 3. 4x30" $1.25; No. 4. 3 /4"x 
35" $1.55 plus postage for | fb. 

GOAT HALTERS—No. |. Doeling or smaH 
doe size $1.25; No. 2 Large doe or small 
buck size $1.50; plus postage for 8 oz. each. 
No. 3. for large buck, $1.75; No. 4. for Ex. 
large buck $1.90 plus postage for | Ib. 

GOAT MILK BOTTLE CAPS—Printed 
in red and blue on white stock, $1.89 per 
1000, plus postage. Stocked in 3 sizes. For 
No. 2 size a 4 lbs. postage. For 48mm 
and 51 mm add 3 Ibs. per 1000. 

STIL-BO—Stimulates heat. If you have 
a doe that failed to conceive, Stil-Bo may 
bring her in. Administered hypodermically. 
10cc vial postpaid 80c. 

CALF-TERIA FEEDER PAIL. Complete 
with small nipple to start kids; large nip- 
ple to use later. Each $2.65 plus postage for 
5 pounds. 

A 

| 
for $1; 12 for $1.25. = 
stpaid. 


COMPLETE MILK STRAINING SET 


At last we've found what 
most goat raisers will appre- 
ciate in a small filter disc 
strainer. Bright tin plate, 
double seamed, with 2 brass 
wire discs to hold filter discs, 
and bayonet type collar which 
is easily removed for clean- 
ing. Set consists of 4-piece 
milk filtering strainer, and 
300 Rapid-Flo milk filtering 
discs. Shipping weight 4-lbs. 
Price complete set 50 


Extra brass fire screen disc holder ont, 








BOTTLE NIPPLES— 
15¢ each; 4 for 55c; 8 





stpaid. 

sg of 300 4% in. filter discs for above. 

Postpaid ‘ : $2.25 
STAINLESS STEEL MILKING PAIL 


A 4-qt. pail. Polished 
half-moon snap-on ood 
meets all dairy codes. 
Priced at only $7.90 each 
plus postage for 3 lbs. from 
Milford, Pa. Be sure to in- 
clude postage. And No 
COD’S please. 


AMERICAN SUPPLY HOUSE 
304 Columbia, 


ees P96E ‘AVIN—TPUANOF YeoE Aazeg 
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Wright's Vegetable Deworming Powder 
for Goats. (it's Non-Toxic) 


Used and recommended by one of the largest 
goat dairies in this country. Safe for kids at 
6 wks. Directions on label. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Prompt service. Postpaid prices: 
% Ib. $2.50; % Ib. $4; 1 Ib. $7. Prices on 
larger quantities on request. Valuable book- 
let free with each purchase—get yours now. 
Send cash, check, money order, or COD 
(plus charges). 
Manufactured by 
THE T. F. WRIGHT LABORATORY 

P.O. Box § Ramona, Calif. 


GOAT OR $1.25 


DOG TETHER 

Swivel ring top. Animal cannot 

get tangled or pull out, Holds in 

soft or hard ground, except sand or 

gravel. The angle stake and flush 

dise anchors securely, yet only 10 in. 

Non-rusting, light, positive, 

relocated. Price $1.25. each 

including 20° chain $3.50; with 30° 

chain $4.50. Postpaid. FREE CATALOG. 

Goat bells 30c each, WARNER PRODUCTS 
CO., Dept., GB, Baldwinsville, N. Y¥. 








BREEDER-ADE OIL 


Potent blend of vegetable vitomins A ond E 
(with vitamin Ds) for use in nutritional steril- 
ity. Feed one dose o few doys before mating. 
Used with great success by breeders in al! 
fines. Money-back guorantes. Sent postpoid 
—4 oz. only $1.80. # **Trade Mark 


NUTRITIONAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 


12 
Can’? SSueer 
Horns Grow 2ASTE 


OR RAMS as soon as the horn button can 
be felt; on CALVES up to 2 months old. 
Easy and safe treatment. One application 
enough. No bleeding or scars. Keeps indefi- 
nitely. Bottlesufficient for50 head,$1.50 pre- 

id. Guaranteed. At dealers, or direct from 
TOMELLEM CO., Dept.D, Calico Rock, Ark. 








FORMULAS for INFANT FEEDING 
Three proved formulas—real help to 
the mother or her physician. 
Price 25c Postpaid 
(Dairymen: You need extra copies for cus- 
tomers—8 copies $1.00 postpaid) 
DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL, Columbia, Mo. 
——_—_—_—_—_——SSSSS—_—__aaaass 





a member of AMGRA at any time in 
order to take advantage of member- 
ship registration rates. There are 
three things to be remembered that 
are very important: (1) You must be 
a member in good standing of an FFA 
group or 4-H club and be carrying a 
goat project. (2) Your membership ap- 
plication must be filled out and en- 
dorsed by either one present AMGRA 
member or two other responsible par- 
ties of your acquaintance. In other 
words, the membership application 
must be submitted in the same form 
as it is for a regular membership, 
except for the fact that it need not 
be accompanied by $4. (3) Your appli- 
cation for membership must be accom- 
panied by the certification of your 
FFA or 4-H advisor stating that you 
are an active member of your club and 
carrying a goat project. 

This certification form is yours for 
the asking. If you do not have the 
certification form, you should write to 
the secretary for one. Your application 
can be processed more accurately and 
swiftly if you use the standard form. 


In answer to many questions re- 
ceived here, your secretary would like 
to say that 4-H members are billed 
each year just as is a regular mem- 
ber. When the statement for dues 
comes to you and it is not accom- 
panied by a certification form, you 
should write for the form at once. The 
4-H and FFA memberships are re- 
newed each year on the same basis as 
long as the member is an active club 
member, carrying a goat project. 
When the club member leaves the 
club because of age or for any other 
reason and wishes to continue his 
AMGRA membership, he may do so 
by paying the regular dues for the 
next calendar year. However, in that 
case the secretary should be notified 
so that the membership can be trans- 
ferred to the active file. 


Again in answer to many, many 
questions, our FFA and 4-H members 
enjoy every privilege of membership 
that a regular member does except for 
the fact that these young people do 
not get ballots. Yes, indeed, they get 
every mailing that goes out to all 
members. Where there are clubs made 
up of all goat projects, your AMGRA 
will furnish enough copies of “Milk 
Goats — Why? What? and How?” so 
that each member may have one. It 
goes without saying that where there 
are members with goat projects in 
other clubs, we shall be very happy 
to send those members booklets if 
they do not already have them. 


The Standards for Toggenburg, 
Saanen, Nubian, and French Alpine 
Dairy Goats have been revised. We 
feel that it is so important to 4H 
and FFA work with goats that we 
make this offer: 
advisor having goat projects in his 
club may secure a free copy of The 
Standards by writing personally to 
the secretary. The free copy must be 
limited one to a group, please. 


There is one other suggestion that 
your secretary would like to make. 
Any news concerning 4H or FFA 
goat owners and their animals should 
be sent to this magazine so that it 
can be published in “Goat Club Do- 
ings.” Some clubs have been sending in 
their news. Let’s see more of it in the 
future. 


Any FFA or 4H . 





Arere Tt Taf 


Just What I Wanted 
to Know 


That’s what most goat owners 
say when a problem in goatkeep- 
ing comes up and they turn to 
their well-thumbed copy of AIDS 
TO GOATKEEPING — the most 
useful book in the goat owner’s li- 
brary. 


AIDS TO GOATKEEPING is the 
one book that is especially designed 
to give you those essential helps com- 
pletely, carefully and simply—a book 
jam-packed with the answers to al- 
most any question that comes up. For 
twenty years it has been the standard 
authority, the largest selling book on 
goatkeeping. Now in its fifth edition 
it is new, modern and more valuable 
te you than ever before. 


Look at the list of contents for a 
hint of the help you get—then order 
your copy today. 


Aids to Goatkeeping 


Fifth Edition 
—CONTENTS— 


. Foreword 12. Milking 
. Pre-Goatkeeping 13. Production Rec- 
Suggestions ords 
. Suggestions for 14. Care of Milk 
Purchasing 15. Il-Flavored 
Milk 
16. Udder Troubles 
17. Ailments 
18. Parasites 
19. Dehorning and 
Other Operations 
20. Common Sense 
in Goatkeeping 
21. Goatkeeping 
Definitions 


Breeding 
. Care of the Dry 
Doe 
. Care of the 
Freshening Doe 
. Care of kids 


. Care of the 
Buck —54 illustrations— 


=S © ono vv Sw NO 


Price $2 postpaid 
Wail thie orden form today! 


Dairy Goat Journal 
Columbia, Mo. 


Enclosed is $2 for which rush me 
AIDS TO GOATKEEPING 











YOU ARE invited to write Dairy Goat 


Journal about any 


problems (if your problem is veterinary, please refer to this 


special department in Dairy Gast ce before ae. | 
will be answered 


sources 9 information 


They 


free of charg will be to 


BE SURE AND ENCLOSE STAMPED "ENVELOPE FOR REPLY. 


Each month a few problems of general interest wil] be pubdlishec in this department. 


Sterile doe 

Q: I have a doe of good breeding, 
but have been unable to get her to 
conceive even though I have tried four 
different bucks, all of which are 
known to be fertile. 

A: Sterility may be temporary or 
permanent. It is not clearly under- 
stood in all its ramifications, and 
scientists are slowly adding to the 
knowledge of the subject. Parasitic 
infestations, causing a general debili- 
tated condition, are a common cause 
of sterility in goats. Improper rations, 
lack of minerals or vitamins in the 
diet, or any other thing causing a dis- 
turbance in the normal function of 
the animal may cause the condition. 

Since more than 40 distinct factors 
and contributing factors to sterility 
are known it is usually difficult to as- 
sign one cause in any one case, steril- 
ity frequently being the result of a 
combination of causes. 

Perhaps more important than gen- 
erally realized is the hereditary cause 
of sterility in goats, even when not 
physically apparent as hermaphrodi- 
tism. 

When every matter is checked to 
know that the animal has a normal 
balance in its metabolism, and nothing 
else affects the goat, there is not a 
great deal that can be done to restore 
fertility. Various aphrodisiacs and 
treatments for non-breeders are of 
doubtful value. 


Profit in dairying 

Q: Can a goat dairy be the main 
source of income in maintaining a 
farm? 

A: Yes, as thoroughly proved by the 
many doing so. Like any other busi- 
ness, of course, success must depend 
upon the individual and his ambition, 
initiative and ability. 


Poisonous plants 

: We are moving to a new location 
soon and would like to know the pois- 
onous plants that might affect our 
goats. 

A: The County Agricultural Agent 
or your State Agricultural Experiment 
Station is the best source for such in- 
formation regarding poisonous plants 
in your area. 


Length of gestation 
Q: What is the length of the gesta- 
tion period of a doe? 


A: For all practical purposes it may 


be estimated at 5 months. This may 
range quite normally from 145 to 155 
days; young does frequently freshen 
earlier than older does. There is some 
slight breed differences, but since each 
doe is quite a law unto herself the 


5-month figure may be generaliy as- 
sumed as correct. 


Clover for hay 

Q: Is clover suitable as hay for 
goats? 

A: While there are many varieties 
of clover and with considerable varia- 
tion in palatability and nutritional val- 
ue, clover hay is probably second only 
to alfalfa as a roughage for goats. 


Barn building material 
Q: As the basic material for a new 
goat barn I was thinking of using con- 
crete blocks but have been advised 


that they make a damp barn and are_ 


not satisfactory. 

A: There are many fine concrete 
block dairy barns, and this materi- 
al makes a good barn. It combines 
strength, durability, economy of main- 
tenance and resistance to fire. Any 
barn that is not properly ventilated 
will become damp, and the problem 
is, therefore, rather one of ventilation 
than of material. 


Strong milk 


Q: A doe, fresh last May, is pro- 
ducing milk so strong we cannot use 
it although it was perfectly all right 
until rather recently. When we try to 
make cottage cheese of the milk, the 
curd is spongy and tough and ill-fla- 
vored. Butter made from her milk is 
impossible! 

A: Toward the end of a lactation 
some does develop certain enzymes in 
the milk that affect the milk adversely. 
Often the salt content of the milk is 
increased materially, also. On the basis 
of the information given it is probable 
that the milk from this doe will again 
be all right when she freshens again. 


Dual registration 


Q: I have a doe registered in one 
association; the buck to which she is 
bred is registered in the other. How 
can I go about to get the offspring 
registered? 

A: Write the secretary of the reg- 
istry of your choice, giving him com- 
plete data, and he will assist you in 
getting the necessary records in proper 
form to complete the registration. 


Granular ice cream 

Q: We have a surplus of about 150 
qts. of goat milk a week which we 
make into ice cream for sale. However, 
using any cow milk formula we seem 
to secure a crumbly and granular prod- 
uct which often develops butter lumps. 
How can this be remedied? 

A: Where a more stable product is 





Illinois State Fair 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
Aug. 13-22, 1954, ine. 
Ribbons @ Trophies @ Premiums 
Offering of $1950 


Milking Contest; complete classifica- 
tions for Toggenburgs, Alpines, 
Nubians and Saanens 


Entries close July 20, 1954 
Judging Aug. 16 & 17 


WRITE FOR PREMIUM LIST 


Director of Agriculture General Manager 
Stillman J. Stanard Strother G. Jones 


IMPORTED BRITISH SAANENS 
3500 to 4200 lb. producers 
Write for full 





A few spring kids for sale. 
information 

AMEDIO DE PIERRO 
4202 Madison Ogden, Utah 
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ELMGREST and MOUNTAIN HEARTH 


FRENCH ALPINES 
SUPREME 

We are offering kids of ex- 
ceptional size, depth of body 
and strength of bone out of 
OUR BEST SHOW-WINNING 
HEAVY-PRODUCING DAMS. 
All kids sired by the GREAT 
eB 
EMILIO DEL-NORTE AR 133 
‘Son of WORLD RECORD 
YVONNE DEL-NORTE. 

Buck kids priced low if taken 
early. 


Please write to either 


HELEN STAVER 
Mountain Hearth 
W. Brattleboro 
Vermont 
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--Del-Norte Goatery Registered-- 


Master Breeder Certificate No. 5 
AMGRA 


It pays to buy direct— 

From the breeder who has 25 years 
selective breeding of one breed; 18 
years of official “eeting under AMGRA 
rules . . . who has bred such world 
record does as Yvonne Del-Norte, Maida 
Del-Norte, Gloria Del-Norte and hun- 
dreds of other great Del-Norte does. 


Place your order now for 1954 kids 


MRS. F. N. CRAVER 
Bentonville 
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The Mille Fleur Herd 


FRENCH ALPINES 


Vigorous Constitution. 
Physical Soundness. 

. Persistent Lactation. 

. Annual Kid Crop. 


DR. W. R. McCUISTION 
1110 Mistletoe Dr., Ft. Worth, Tex. 
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PEM’S PRIDE 


Home of Champions - 09 on Continuous 
in the Show Ring Test: Accredited 
and in Milk Produc- Milk and Breeding 
tion Stock 


Purebred French Alpines 


When you think of French Alpines—think 
of Pem’s Pride. Serious breeders all over the 
world are choosing Pem's Pride Herd Sires 
and Foundation Stock. Pem’s Pride French 
Alpines: are found in Japan, Okinawa, Phil- 
ippines, Puerto Rico, Mexico—to mention 


a few. 
FIRST PRIZE WINNERS 
in all classes of milking competition against 
all breeds 1951 AMGRA NATIONAL DAIRY 
GOAT SHOW;; again in 1952 first prize win- 
ner with highest number of points in milk- 
ing competition against all breeds at Los 
Angeles Co. Fair, Pomona, Calif. 
Send your deposit and reservations early 
before salable stock is gone. Prices start at 
$85 and up—30 days old. We breed to fill 
your needs—let us know them. 
PEM’S PRIDE 
Goat Dairy & Breeding Ranch 
James D. Pembrook, owner 
14502 LaJolla St., Anaheim, Calif. 
“Worldwide It's Pem’s Pride Purebred 
French Alpine Dairy Goats” 





NELMAR HERD 


Purebred French Alpines 


. Quality stock bred for production and show 


—Continuous AR testing— 


Reserve 1954 kids from AR does now 
—bucks by order only 


HELEN SCOTT—MARION RUSSELL 
Rt. 2, Grandview, Mo. 
—Telephone Travis 3961— 








WILTON FRENCH ALPINES 

Quality and Performance in the Pail 

Weaned kids and does at prices a 
commercial dairy could afford. 


CHARLES HOEFLE, Veterinarian 
Wilton, Conn. 














RAMONA GOAT RANCH 

—Purebred French Alpines— 
FOR SALE: 2 beautiful hornless buck kids. 
Dam, 5 star Vedette, first daughter of 
Yvon. Sire, Pappy’s Pride, son of 4 star 
Ramona De Navarre and Pierre Del-Norte. 
Also other kids of equal pedigree. 

G. C. & SELMA SCHUEPBACH 


Rt. 1 Box 136 Coeur D’Alene, Ida. 





BUDLETT’S BRUTUS N83388 
AR Strain Nubians 
Offering 4 milking does, 4 yearlings. 


J. BARKER 
9823 24th Ave., S. W., Seattle 6, Wash. 





PLAINVIEW NUBIAN GOAT DAIRY 
Elam S. Horst, owner 
BAREVILLE, PA. 

Home of Imported BUDLETT’S MARINER 
and VALLEY PARK HILLS BRUTUS SAN- 

DY—both at stud to approved does. 
Kids for sale at live-and-let-live prices 





Cape May Nubians 
Bred for production, 
long lactation, show type 
for over 20 yrs. Doe kids 

f $50, bucks $40 if ordered 
before birth. Yearlings, 
older does for sale. 


ELIZABETH BUCH 
Rt. 1, Sandston, Va. 





wanted than an ice cream containing 
nothing but milk, cream, sugar, eggs 
and flavoring one dairyman who has 
sold much goat milk ice cream sug- 
gests adding melted marshmallow 
to stabilize the product and to increase 
its smoothness, rather than the gela- 
tine usually used. 


World’s records 


Q: An item in our local paper quotes 
a milk record of some 2500 Ibs. as a 
“world record.” Is that correct? 


A: Reference to the Advanced Reg- 
istry records published will show this 
is’ far from even an American record, 
where several does of various breeds 
have materially exceeded 4000 Ibs. of 
milk in 305 days. A 2500 Ib. record is 
fine—bvut hardly a record. English rec- 
ords have materially exceeded Ameri- 
can records, and it is quite possible 
that if records from Switzerland and 
other countries were available that 
even higher records might be found 
in some exceptional animals. Ameri- 
cans may be a trifle too free in claim- 
ing that since it is the best in America 
it is the best in the world! 


Precocious milker 


Q: We have a yearling doe that is 
in excellent health. However, her udder 
has developed so that we have to milk 
her out. Will this harm her? 

A: Precocious lactation is a compar- 
atively common occurrence in goats, 
and is of no particular significance. It 
ic advisable to leave the udder of the 
young doe alone, watching closely for 
signs of the udder becoming hot and 
inflamed. If any signs of inflammation 
occur she should be treated just as 
should a young doe fresh for the first 
time. 

Usually there is tenderness in the 
udder and a bit more than normal 
susceptibility to udder troubles in 
these cases, so care must be. used in 
handling the precocious doe and her 
udder. 

In many cases only one half of the 
udder of the young doe will develop, 
or it will develop to a greater extent 
than the other half, creating a mal- 
formed appearance. However, this does 
not usually indicate anything in par- 
ticular and the udder probably will be 
well balanced after the doe freshens 
normally. 


Milk regulations 

Q: I am planning to move to a city 
where there seems to be an opportun- 
ity to open a goat dairy. What will be 
the requirements for constructing a 
Grade A goat dairy? 

A: Dairy regulations vary from city 
to city. There is no general specifica- 
tion for a Grade A dairy that will cover 
all communities. You should make in- 
quiry of the health officer and the milk 
inspector in the city where you plan to 
operate. 


Dehorning age 
Q: When should kids be dehorned? 
A: Depending upon the method used 
goats may be dehorned from 3 days of 
age through maturity. For best use of 
chemicals 3 to 5 days'is recommended, 
with surgical procedure being neces- 
sary in most cases with older animals. 





WANTED: 
Men Who 


Can Say 
NO! 


It isn’t enough to say war is 
awful. It isn’t enough to say, as 
President Eisenhower has said, 
that modern weapons 
to wipe life off the earth. Every- 
body’s willing to my. things like 
that. 

Somebody has to say NO! to 
war! 

It is possible, you know. Thou- 
sands of people have, in all 
countries. Some of them had 
some thrilling experiences. Some 
of them have suffered. Some of 
them were executed. 


But they said NO! 


When enough of us join them, 
war will be licked! 


If you want to know more 
about the men who said NO! to 
war, write to the 


FELLOWSHIP OF 
RECONCILIATION 
21 Audubon Avenue 
New York 82, N. Y. 

















THEBOOKOF THEGOAT 


—Eighth Edition— 
By H. S. Holmes Pegler 


The first edition of this book was the 
first book on goatkeeping in the Eng- 
lish language—this, the EIGHTH edi- 
tion, was completely modernized be- 
fore Mr. Pegler’s death during the war 
years, and incorporates three-quarters 
of a century of goatkeeping. 

THE BOOK OF THE GOAT is indis- 
pensable to the well-informed goat- 
keeper. Here is not only the lore of 
the industry, the pictures of the early 
animals of the breed, but the practices 
that during the years have proved to 
be the best in goatkeeping. 

Its 250 pages and many illustrations, 
with 28 different chapter headings, 
constitute the fundamental data on 
which all other goat literature is large- 
ly based. 

Due to the continued paper short- 
age in England the quantity of these 
books available is distinctly limited. 
Mail your order today .. 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL 








VETERINARY 





YOU ARE invited to 


write about any veterinary 


4 
roblems. Those accompanied 


P 
STAMPED ENVELOPE will be answered free of eeee by Dairy Goat Journal sta 


members to the best of their os or 
Selected questions | general in 

answered by DR. W. 

inarian and goat anaes with many years 


you will be referred 
t will be 
McCUISTION,. 1110 Mistletoe Drive, Fort Worth, Tex., a veter- 


to sources of information. 


published in this department. These are 


ce in practice with goat diseases. 


If a personal reply is desired from Dr. McCuistion he may be written directly, enclosing 


$1 for such reply. 


Milk sickness 


Q: Are dairy goats more liable to 
eat the poisonous white snake root 
and rayless goldenrod than cows? 
Is milk sickness caused by drinking 

milk from animals 
that eat these poi- 
sonous plants? 
A: Dairy goats 
are not so likely to 
eat poisonous snake 
root and rayless 
goldenrod as cattle. 
Neither cattle, 


driven by excessive 

hunger and over- 

grazed pastures. 
Mankind develops a disorder when 
drinking the milk from an animal 
which has eaten these weeds at cer- 
tain stages of growth and develop- 
ment. Both plants are drouth resistant 
and therefore most likely to cause 
trouble during long dry spells. The 
poisoning may be transmitted to man, 
calves or kids through drinking the 
milk. One or two exposures do not 
cause direct poisoning because the ac- 
tive principle of these plants is cumu- 
lative which means they must graze or 
browse over them for several days 
before enough poison accumulates 
in the body to pass off into the milk 
in sufficient amount for poisoning 
other animals or people. 


Infectious keratitis 

Q: Our goats nearly all have sore 
eyes. They stand around in the shade 
or stay in the barn and keep their eyes 
closed but when night comes on they 
begin to move about and even do 
some browsing before daybreak. The 
eyes are swollen and have a dis- 
charge of a yellow color that adheres 
to the face as it drips down the cheek. 
When the eyelids are opened in or- 
der to inject some argyrol the eyeball 
is cloudy and the color of the eye can- 
not be seen. I used to raise horses and 
the condition was called moon-blind- 
ness but the same treatment does not 
work on goats. 

A: Moon blindness in the horse is 
quite different from infectious kera- 
titis which you evidently have among 


eye is a protective mechanism thrown 
up to save the sensitive photographic 
plate in the rear of the eyeball and 
keep the animal from going blind. 
These goats should be kept in dark- 
ened quarters during the day and 
turned out at night. The eyes should 
be bathed with warm borax water 
daily and sulfathiazole eye cream in- 
stilled into the eye daily. If possible 
have your veterinarian administer 
some good keratitis agent that bears 
a long expiration date and rely upon 
his advice for the use of antibiotics. 
If ulceration has developed in some 
of the eyes, this will require a differ- 
ent line of treatment and special care 
must be taken to prevent these kinds 
of eyes from collapsing and permanent 
blindness to follow. This temporary 
blindness can be alleviated with good 
care and attention and you should 
not have any blind goats nor lose any 
from complications of the infection 
extending into the brain via the optic 
nerve. There is a local anesthetic of 
long duration which your veterinari- 
an can get for use in eyes of those 
individuals showing symptoms of 
great pain. 


Wean the kids 


Q: One of our heavy milking does 
has little sores at the end of her teats, 
and scabs must be removed each day 
before she can be milked. She also 
very good appetite and seems other- 
wise healthy. She is weaning two 
has a lump in one teat. She has a 
5-montli-old kids. 

A: If: you will wean the kids, I 
think that the udder trouble you re- 
port will correct itself. 


Colostrum 


Q: We operate strictly a_ retail 
milk dairy but do have occasions to 
sell day old doe kids at an attractive 
figure. Under these conditions does 
that will continue to milk are carried 
on the milk line without any rest. We 
note that many of the day old kids 
are weak and soon die. Can you tell 
us anything to use that will strength- 
en these kids so we can sell every- 
one of them. 

A: The kids are not getting enough 
colostrum. Try substituting the white 
of a raw egg in their milk during the 
time you have them. You might save 
any colostrum you can get and keep 
it in a deep freeze taking out what 
you need from time to time. When 
kids do not get sufficient colostrum 
they are always weak and frequently 
die. , 





* Sablemoor 
Quality NUBLANS 


SUMMER AND FALL SPECIAL 


Week old and older doe and buck kids 
foo young Sablemoor does of these famous 


JUDY PEARL AR: Highest Nubian lifetime 
record, 2629 Ibs. milk. 


ALRAKIM REBA SABINA AR: 3 Vermont 
records over 2000 lbs. 


ALRAKIM JANICE BRITA AR: 3 Vermont 
records, 4 AR daughters. 

SABLEMOOR PRETTY PENNY AR: 2 
Vermont records over 1946 Ibs. milk, 
over 100 Ibs. fat. 


Prices $25 and up, at one week. Write 
for herd list. 


Continuous DHIA testing. State Certified 
Bang's free. 


NANCY WATSON, Putney, Vermont 





HEART 0° TEXAS GOAT FARM 


Buck and doe kids from AR does. 


Beautiful spotted buck kid from Loma 
Alto Bokaye, AR doe who produced 
2730.4 Ibs. milk and 108.68 Ibs. butter- 
fat in 305 days, at age 2 years, 9 
months. 


Fresh does and 2 mature bucks for 
sale: 


HEART O’ 
PRINCE, 
Chivo. 


HEART O’ TEXAS MELBEX MI- 
CHAEL, sire Malpas Melbex. 


MRS. GROVER DALTON 
Rt. 1, Box 11 Mullin, Tex. 


TEXAS HELENE’S 
sire Valley Park Hills 








Desert Nubians 
Championships earned for both con- 
ae aed oa, Stock 
a ite 

RS. J. C. LINCOLN, 
say tar Ariz. 














§§44t MOSTYN 
MESSENGER 


THE SAANEN OF THE YEAR—1953 


By vote of the National Saanen Club 
June MESSENGER kids may be reserved 


PINCKNEY FARM’S SAANENS 
Carmel, New York 
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IMPORTED 


§843+ ETHERLEY MYNAS 
$105835 
Has sons in, or destined for some of 
the best Saanen herds in the country 
—such breeders as: 
Mel-O-Roy Herd, LeRoy & Melvina Nordfelt, 
Ripon, Calif 
University of Puesto Rico, Dept. of Animal 
Husbandry, Rio Piedras, 


University of Wisconsin, Dairy Dept., 
son, Wis. 
H. W. Mumford, Jr., Gaithersburg, Md. 
Mr. & Mrs. Walter Tantum, Crosswicks, N.J. 
Harold E. Winans, Bellingham, Wash. 
John Merkel, Elberfield, Ind. 
W. B. Sheldon, Springfield, Mo. 
Fred Knoop, Fensternol Farm, Amelia, O. 
J. D. Watkins, Timblin, Pa. 
Vitamilk Goat Dairy, Harvard, Mass. 
Robert E. Allen, Aurora, W. Va. 
Mrs. Alex Kraftenburg, Geyser, 
Rudolph Gode, Cheshire, Conn. 
Hugh Householder, New Galilee, Pa. 
Mrs. Everett Peckham, Quaker Hill, 
mouth, R. I. 
J. Wayne Potter, Derwood, Md. 
This is the LAST CHANCE you have 
to get a CAPRICE FARM buck kid 
sired by MYNAS. Don’t let the oppor- 
tunity pass. Reserve one for your herd 
now. Write today for our sales list. 


CAPRICE FARM 
Burtonsville, Maryland 


SAANEN GOATS 
Advanced Registry Breeding 
We must reduce our herd so this 
SPECIAL SALE 
is our loss but Your Opportunity 
BRED DOES 
Due to freshen this spring 
Price $75 
Young unbred does 
Young bucks 
Price $50 
sound animals from the best 
bloodlines in the country 
BEROL LODGE 
710 E 14th St. New York City 9, N.Y. 


Madi- 


Mont. 


Ports- 





Fine, 





BEECH HILL SAANENS 


Hardy, Maine-grown stock with long 
lactations. ©® Booking 1954 kids. 


MRS. C. M. STANFORD 
Wayne, Maine 





JOURNAL-WAY 
Leaflets 


A series of leaflets to help you is 
now made available to subscribers to 
Dairy Goat Journal. Any ONE leafiet 
is 10c; 3 leaflets for 25c, postpaid: 

1. Tips on Kid Care 

2. Furs and -Skins from Goats 

3. Buying Goats 

4. Care of Milk in the Home 

5. Goat Milk for Nursing Mothers 

6. Pregnancy and Care of the 

Doe at Kidding. 

7. Tainted Milk, its Causes and Remedies 
8. Goat Manure 
9. Stomach Ulcers 
0. Brucella Infection 
1. How to Evaluate a Goat 
2. Kid-Rearing with Dry Skim Milk 


Order by number and title. 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL, Columbia, Mo. 
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Organizations of dairy goat owners are invited to contribute newsworthy 


their meetings. Mere routine 
Smith talked on cheesemaking™ 
will be of value to other owners. 


“reports” 


Reports must be written on one side of sheet only; if typewritten the 
spaced, or if hand-written allow comparable space between lines, wi 
Copy for reports must reach Dairy 


carbon copies will not be accepted. 


items from 


will not be published—the bare feck that “Mr. 
is not helpful, but a resume of information in that talk 


must be double- 
ample margins; 
Goat Journal not 


later than the first of the munth for the following issue (May | for June issue and so on). 


Coming Events 


May 15—Western Carolinas Dairy Goat 
Assn. Fifth Annual Show, Harmon Field, 
Tryon, N. C. Miss Virginia Vida, cor. 
sec., 1501 Greenville Hwy., Henderson- 
ville, eo 

May 21—Indiana Dairy Goat Assn. meeting. 
Indiana Natl. Bank social room, 2820 W. 
Washington St., Indianapolis, Ind. 7:30 
p.m. Mrs. Theoline Bee, sec., Greencastle, 
Ind. 

May 22—Texas Gulf Coast Dairy Goat Assn. 
Show, Houston, Tex. Mrs. D. A. Dibble, 
sec., 1333 Yale St., Houston 6, Tex. 

May 22—Buck Show of California Breed- 
ers Assn. and California Goat Products 
Assn., Chevonshire Farms’ Goat Dairy, 
Puente, Calif. Mrs. Alice Tracy, sec., La 
Habra, Calif. 

June 2—Saanen Dairy Goat Club of Cal- 
ifornia Specialty Show, Laurelwood 
Acres Goat Dairy, Chatsworth, Calif. 
Mrs. H. A. Foete, sec., 18404 Collins St., 
Tarzana, Calif. 

June 6—Buck Show of San Fernando Valley 
Goat Society, Laurelwood Acres Goat 
Dairy, 9325 Nae Canyon Blvd., Chats- 
worth, Calif 

June 13—Alpine Seontees Club of Califor- 
nia 13—Alpis Show. Mrs. J. Lowell Benfer, 
sec., Harbor City, Calif. 

June 20—AIndiana Dairy Goat Breeders Assn. 
kid show, Malcolm J. Grimme, sec., Rt. 
1, Carmel, Ind. 

June 21—Saanen Specialty Show, Laurel- 
wood Acres Goat Dairy, Chatsworth, Calif. 
Mrs. H. A. Foote, sec., 18404 Collins St., 
Tarzana, Calif. 


June 27—lllinois Milk Goat Breeders Assn. 
Kid and Buck Show, State Fair Grounds, 
Springfield. Mrs. Helen Wells,  sec., 
1508 Homewood, Springfield, Ill. 

June 27—Scioto Valley Dairy Goat Breed- 
ers Assn. Kid Show. Mrs. Cera Say- 
grover, Maryville, 

June 27—Nubian Specialty Show, Laurel- 
wood Acres Goat Dairy, 9325 Topanga 
Canyon Blvd., Chatsworth, Calif. 

July 4—Ohio Milk Goat Breeders Assn. kid 
show, laware Fair Grounds, Delaware, 
O. Mrs. Oliver Roll, Jr., sec., Delaware, O 

July 17—Kid Show of California Breeders 
Assn. and California Goat Products Assn., 
Chevonshire Farms Goat Dairy, Puente, 
Calif. Mrs. Alice Tracy, sec., La ra, 
Calif. 

Aug. 14—Kentucky Milk Goat Breeders Assn. 
show, Jefferson Co, Fair, Jeffersontown, 
Ky. Robert L. Byron, supt., 1223 Payne 
St., Louisville 6, Ky. 


Aug. 16-19—Kentucky Milk Goat Breeders 
Assn. show, Falmouth Fair, Falmouth, 
Ky. John Waginger, supt., 20 Riggs Ave., 
Erlanger, Ky. 

Aug. 20-23—San Luis Obispo Co. Fair, Paso 
Robles, Calif. L. E. Pugh, chairman of 
goat show, Paso Robles, Calif. 


Oct. 13-16—American Milk Goat Record 
Assn. Iden Anniversary Convention, 
Gaithersburg, Md. Robert W. Soens, 
sec., Box 30, Elyria, O. 

Qct. 14-16—American Goat Society annual 
meeting, Mena, Ark. R. D. eis, sec., 
Mena, Ark. 

Oct. 16—Spotlight Consignment Sale with 
the Golden Anniversary Convention of 
the American Milk Goat Record Assn. 
at Gaithersburg, Md. Mrs. Howard 
Russell, chairman, Dunn Loring, Va. 


JOINT MEETING HEARS FRANK 
TUNGLEN TELL OF PUERTO RICO 


The California Breeders Assn. and the 
California Goat Products Assn. held a joint 
meeting Feb. 7, at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Louis Van Hyning, Arcadia. A pot luck 
lunch was followed by the regular meeting. 

Dale Leaver from the Los Angeles Co. 
Department of Education told of the Small 
Animal! Division of the schools’ mobile units 
which give 45 minute demonstrations at 
each school. Goats are included in the unit. 

Frank Tunglen, who accompanied a recent 
Heifer Project Inc., shipment of goats to 
Puerto Rico, told of that trip and said that 
these goats will be used to upgrade the 
141,000 indigenous goats on the island. 
Sixty of the best bucks were placed in 
agricultural schools, 

The buck and kid shows sponsored by the 
two societies will be held at Chevonshire 
Dairy, May 22 and July 17. 

The next joint meeting of the associa- 
tions will be held May 2 at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Bill Evans, Tarzana.—Report 
by Mrs. Alice Tracy, La Habra, Calif. 


SAANEN CLUB APPOINTS 
SPECIALTY SHOW COMMITTEES 


At the February meeting of the Saanen 
Dairy Goat Club, held at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. H. Jahn, Van Nuys, H. G. Conkling, 
chairman of the Saanen Specialty Show, 
appointed the following committee chair- 
men:. Pens, Hans Bjornsen, C. Barnes; 
food, Mrs. Foote, Mrs. Jahn; speaker instal- 
lation, Frank Armstrong; microphone, A. 
Lampe; ways and means, H. A. Foote; 
trophies Betty Nordfelt; milking contest, 
H. Bjornsen. The date of the show is June 
21, at Laurelwood Acres Goat Dairy, Chats- 
worth. Judge will be Wesley Nordfelt. 

Attention was drawn to a television pro- 
gram on Feb. 3 when with little advance 
notice the Nordfelts of Laurelwood Acres 
stepped in with their goats. All reports 
have been most enthusiastic and the station 
has had many requests for more such pro- 
grams. The Nordfelts reported that on the 
Sunday following they had 8 carloads of 
visitors tour the dairy, and the parade of 
interested viewers of the program continues. 

It was reported that a new dairy is under 
operation in San Jacinto, and one is under 
een at Mira Loma and one near 
Chino. 


The Saanen Club was asked to assist the 
Toggenburg breeders in holding their first 
specialty show. It has been proposed that 
the Saanen Club invite the Toggenburg 
breeders to show in conjunction with the 
Saanen Specialty Show. 


CAPITAL DAIRY GOAT ASSN. 
WORKS TOWARD AMGRA MEETING 


As the 1954 AMGRA annual meeting 
looms foremost among the responsibilities 
of the Capital Dairy Goat Assn., much of 
the February meeting was devoted to plans 
for this meeting. 

The ittee on h ing is contacting 
as many of the motels in the Rockville- 
Gaithersburg area as possible to be sure and 
have ample accommodations for those who 
attend the Golden Anniversary Convention of 
the AMGRA. The committee is also planning 
an informal meeting and other activities for 
those who will. arrive in the area early 
(Thursday evening). 











Arrangements have been made for exhi- 
bition space at the Gaithersburg Agri- 
cultural Center for breeders and equip- 
ment handlers who may wish to use it. 

There will be a Futurity Class for our 
show in 1954. Mrs. Bennett was made secre- 
tary of the Futurity. Wayne Potter will be 
show chairman for the Gaithersburg Fair, 
and to represent the association before the 
Montgomery Co. Fair Board. 


NEW ORGANIZATION FORMED 
BY WEST TEXAS BREEDERS 


For the purpose of launching a new dairy 
goat organization in West Texas, 17 dairy 
goat owners met in San Angelo on Feb. 27. 
Officers elected are: L. A. Mayfield, pres.; 
Joe Garmes, vice-pres.; Mrs. Doyle son, 
sec. 

Regular meetings will be held in San 
Angelo, as being centrally located, and it 
is also the goat (Angora) and sheep capital 
of Texas.—Report by Mrs. Doyle Eason, 
San Angelo, Tex. 


Green-Acre Cherie, junior champion 
French Alpine at the 1953 California 
State Fair. Bred and owned by Dr. 
Cc. C. Warkentin, Fair Oaks, Calif. 


SAN FERNANDO VALLEY pease. a ASSN. 
TO MEET ON ALTERNATE beers 

It has been decided that the members o' 
the San Fernando Valley (Calif.) Goat om 
ciety will meet every other month, with 
suitable programs, with board. meetings 
in the intervening months. 

At the last meeting it was requested that 
the secretary write the state senators and 
assemblymen, asking them to restrain the 
pending bill to lower state premium money 
in the fairs. 

The first show of the year for the mem- 
bers of the, Society will be the annual Buck 
Show on June 6 at Laurelwood Acres Goat 
Dairy, Chatsworth. A milking contest will 
be held in conjunction with the Saanen 
Specialty Show on June 20. 

It is rumored there will be a dairy show 
held at the Great Western Livestock Fair 
Bidg. in June, and that dairy goats will.be 
included. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. A. Foote were congratu- 
lated for winning both first and second in 





b Prize mo: 
pes the acs is $50 for first and $25 for 
second in each breed. 

Miss E. E. Busti ber of the So- 
ciety, ae bews tomheed: Wilh i Wie teen 
bership by the Nubian Breeders Assn. be- 
cause of her untiring efforts for many 
years in behalf of the Cesodh 





ORANGE CO. (Calif.) CLUB 

TO SPONSOR 4-H SHOW 

At the Mar. 14 meeting of the Oran: 
(Calif.) Dairy Goat Assn. plans 


. Chief, Ma 


Goat Council reported that all the clubs 
in the state are working on their summer 
fairs and shows.—Report by Mary H. Hos- 
kin, cor. sec., Anaheim, Calif. 


ILLINOIS BREEDERS MEET TO 
DISCUSS STATE FAIR PLANS 


The members of the Hlinois Milk Goat 
Breeders Assn. met Feb. 28 at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. C. Caswell, Springfield, to dis- 
cuss plans for the Illinois State Fair Goat 
Show. L. H. Wells, director of exhibits, re- 
ported that the fair management was very 
cooperative and ready to give an increase 
in both money and places for the milking 
contest.—Report by Mrs. Helen Wells, sec., 
Springfield, Il. 


ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION 
CONSIDERS AID TO 4-H PROGRAM 

The Illinois Milk Goat Breeders Assn. 
met Mar 28 at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Leo Gumbel, Peoria. Mrs. Alfred Cagnoni 
drove from Rockford to join in the dis- 
cussion of 4-H Goat Club work. She re- 
ported that in Winnebago Co. one boy now 
had a 4-H goat project, but at present his 
doe had to be judged with the cattle, and 
that she is working for an entirely separate 
dairy goat program. 

Plans for a bigger and better kid and buck 
show in June were discussed. In order to 
raise money for increased premium an auc- 
tion will be held at every other meeting of 
the association, with Charles G. Clack as 
auctioneer.—Report by Mrs. Helen Wells, 
sec., Springfield, Ill. 


AWARDS IN DAIRY GOAT CLASSES 
AT ARIZONA ASSN. SPRING SHOW 


The Arizona Dairy Goat Assn. held its 
annual spring goat show in connection with 
the Maricopa Co. Fair, Mesa, Ariz., Feb. 
20-23. Classes for purebreds and for grades 
included 64 entries, judged by Ted Johnston. 

Exhibitors: Mrs. Bea Beyer, William Bull- 
more, David Brockmeier, L. L. Bell, Mrs. 
K. F. Griesser, Mrs. Leon Hobson, Reginald 
Jones, H. E. Lee, Mrs. R. L. Maxy, Lyle 
Sellers, Max Thompson, all of Phoenix. 

On Feb. 21 a special buck show was held 
at the home of William Bullmore, with 9 
Nubians and 2 French Alpines exhibited by 
Hobson, Griesser, Maxy, Lee, Bullmore 
Sussrud and Thompson. 


French Alpines 
2 and over (1): |, Tomona Aimie, Maxy. 
Under 2 (3): 1, Carolyn, Hobson; 2, 
Keziah, Hobson; 3. Cassie's Trina, Hobson. 
Yearling, not ‘samme (1): 1, Tomona’s 
Lulu Bell, Maxy 
Senior kid (3): 


, Pricilla Ann, Hobson; 2, 
Clara Ann, 


Hobeon:; 3, Tomona’s Beauty, 
Maxy. 
Junior kid (1): 1, Arizona Gem Barbara, 
jaxy. 
Baby kid (1): 1, Arizona Gem Tessie, 
xy. 
Junior champion: Pricilla Ann. 


Senior and grand champion: Carolyn. 
Get of sire (2): 1, Get of C hi 


Want Increased Milk Production? 


SENNRUTI’S MENA 

Mena has milked over 12 Ibs. and her 
sire, imported Endymion, has sired 
many 6 qt. daughters. The sire of 
Mena’s kids is ARIBOY, whose dam 
milked 13.2 Ibs. and whose grandam 
milked 4582 Ibs.! ARIBOY’s half-sisters 
milk 11 to 22 Ibs. high day! 


Buck kids from Mena and from Leisa and 
a few first kidders of the same bloodlines. 


PEBBLEHAVEN 


Rt. 1 Perkiomenville 


Pa. 





Lactation Saanens 


To keep our herd to town-lot size, 

offering: 

FRESH AND BRED DOES, Lactation, 
LaSuise, Bee-Ridge and Columbine 
breeding. Does bred to *B Lactation 
Messenger, son of imported Mostyn 
Messenger x Cameo of Wasatch **M 
AR 1884, 8 qt. doe. 

TWO wonderful hornless, snow white 


buck kids sired by this wonderful 
sire. 


We deliver to your door, no shipping. Prices 
are reasonable for delivered, quality Saan- 
ens. Sales list ready. 

Write or phone your wants. 
W. L. AUGHENBAUGH 
Box CJ Phone 24 Kenney, Il. 





xy; 2, Get of Hercules Del-Norte, 
Hobson 


owe 
2 and over (1): —— Maxy. 
Milking yearling (Ds , Abby, Maxy. 
Yearling, not BUS (1): 1, Debby, 


Maxy. 

Senior kid (3): 1, Loretta, Maxy; 2, Te- 
resea, Greisser; 3, Pogo, Bell. 

Junior kid (1): 1, Maizie, Maxy. 

Baby kids (3): i, Nina, Maxy; 2, Etta, 
Maxy; 3, Betta, Maxy. 

Junior champion: Loretta. 

Senior and grand champion: Abby. 

Get of sire (2): 1, Get of brn. ow 
2, Get of Arizona Gem Thun jird. 


Nubians 
2 and over (2): |, Donitas Blondie, Lee; 
2, Carmen, ere 
Dry doe (2): Bea's faesinne tina, Beyer. 
» 7B Diana, Bull- 


Milking pod As (2): 
more; 2, Bea's Joe, Sehtic.” 
Senior kid (7): 1, Laurelwood Acres 
Muriél, Bullmore; 2, Ma-Ellen Beauty, Jones; 
3, Ma-Ellen Quenie, Jones. 
Junior kid (4): 1, Lee’s Dorthia, Lee; 2, 
Arizona Gem, Maxy; 3, Lee's Buttercup, 


Baby kids (7): 1, Clar-Inda, Beyer; 2, 
Nel’s Nellie, Thompson; 3, Bea's Chris-Tina, 
Beyer. 





Pbunouncing - - - 


1954 YEARBOOK 
of the 
BRITISH GOAT SOCIETY 


This annual is always anticipated 
with great pleasure, and this 
year’s volume seems better than 
fever—copiously illustrated, with 
many important articles. 

‘ Price $1.50 postpaid 


A few copies of the 1946 Yearbook are 
still-available at $1 each; and some of 
1953 for $1.50. 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL 





Columbia, Mo. 
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Shagbark Toggenburgs 


1954 kids by *B Shagbark Marquis 
(son of *B Hickoryside Onyx's Marco 
and Ch. Shagbark Prudence) out 
of high producing AR does with 
long lactation from Minkdale, LaHoya, 
Yokelawn, Zions’ Lane, Chikaming 
and Buckeye bloodlines. 

Pedigrees, photos and show and 
production records upon request. 


HELEN C. HUNT, owner 
Roxbury Rd. Washington, Conn. 














Sunset Hollow Toggenburgs 


Registered Stock For Sale 


Your choice of this year’s beautiful kids. 
Dams, 6 and 7 qt. producers, from AR steck. 
Sires, Fink and Chikaming bloodlines. 
If you are in search of a fine herdsire we 
suggest: 
SUNSHINE RIO T95135 
Proved sire of 6- and 7-qt. daughters 

SUNSET HOLLOW SIMEON II T9s636 

oung, proven sire, son of outstanding 2- 
star buck, Chikaming Simeon Boliver AR 81 

One fine AR doe: 

SUNSET HOLLOW MARI T95301 AR 2171 


MRS. HELEN 8. BAILY 
27 Sunset Hollow Rd., West Chester, Pa. 








YALAHA TOGGENBURGS 


Booking orders for British Toggen- 
burg doe kids sired by Coop. buck 
“Count™ (3000-4000 Ib. background). 
Dams are star milkers or first freshen- 
ers on official test. 


DONALD E. BENNETT 
Rt. 2 Box 170 Fairfax, Va. 


Hurtin soenres 
Purebred “Peggenburgs 


AR Buck at stud 
Stock for sale 


East Hartland, Conn. 

















FOR SALE— 


Top-notch Toggenburgs 
Milking goats and kids. Three great-grand- 
daughters of Sangamo Gretchen, world's 
record doe. Prices reasonable. Write for 
particulars. 
A. B. CRAVEN 
1101 N. Main St. Crestview, Fla. 


ARCADIA 
Toggenburgs 





Herd reduction sale. Offering some 
of our best. 


Robert Harmon, Arcadia, Mo. 





Junior champion: Clar-Inda. 

Senior dnd grand champion: Blondie. 

Produce of dam (3): 1, Produce of Spice, 
Jones; 2, Produce of Greisser’s Melody, 
Greisser; 3, Produce of Lee's Blondie, Lee. 

Get of sire (3): 1, Get of Nel's Sampson, 
Greisser; 2, Get of Lee's Duke, Lee; 3, Get 
of Lee's Danny Boy, Lee 


Grades 
2 and over (1): 1, Ginger, Maxy. 
Baby kid (1): 1, Joady, Maxy. 


Saanens 

2 and over (1): I, Ginger, Maxy. 
Maxy. 

Milking yearling (1): 1, Arizona Gem 
Occee, Maxy. 

Dry doe (1): 1, 7B Judy, Bullmore. 

Yearling, not milking (1): 1, Arizona 
Gem Annette, Maxy. 

Junior champion: Arizona Gem Annette. 
—— and grand champion: Chevonshire 

aine. 


Grades 
2 and over (1): 1, Ida, Maxy. 
Dry doe (1): 1, Molly, Maxy. 
Baby kid (1): 1, Maggie, Maxy. 


Toggenburgs 

2 and over (1): 1, Arizona Gem Blossom, 
Maxy. 

Yearling not milking (1): 1, 
Candy, Greisser. 

Junior champion: Arizapa Gem Blossom. 

Senior and grand champion: Greisser's 
Candy. 


Griesser's 


Grades 

2 and over (2): 
Greisser; 2, Irma, Lee. 

Dry doe (1): 1, Lollipop, Brockmier. 

Yearling, not milking (1): 1, Hinky, 
Sellers. , 

Senior kid (3): 1, Griesser’s Toots, Greis- 
ser; 2, Buttons, Brockmier; 3, Sheba, Bell. 

Baby kid (3): 1, Dawn, Maxy; 2, Mopsy, 
Maxy; 3, Flopsy, Maxy. 

Junior and grand champion: 

oots. 

Senior champion: Lollipop. 

Get of sire (1): 1, Get of Durante’s 
Jumbo, Griesser. 


Nubian Bucks 

Baby kid (2): 1, Nel’s Sammie, Thomp- 
son; 2, 7B D ick, Bull . 

Senior kid (2): 1, Desert Brother; Suss- 
rud; 2, Lee's Palomino Play Boy, Lee. 

2 years (3): 1, Lee’s Strawberry, Lee; 
2, Desert Oscar, Maxy; 3, Griesser's Tony, 
Griesser. 

Aged buck (1): 1, Nel’s Superman, Lee. 


French Alpine bucks 
Senior kid (1): 1, Lionel B Boy, Hobson. 
2 years (1): 1, Hercules Del-Norte, Hob- 
son.—Report by Mrs. K. F. Griesser, Phoe- 
nix, Ariz. 


1, Greisser's Peaches, 


Griesser's 





SKAGIT CO. (Wash.) ASSN. 
ELECTS OFFICERS FOR YEAR 

At the last monthly meeting of the 
Skagit Co. (Wash.) Dairy Goat Assn. the 
election of officers for 1954 was held, result- 
ing as follows: F. R. Trafton, pres.; Mrs. 
F. R. Trafton, sec.-treas—-Report by Mrs. 
F. R. Trafton, sec. 


CLASSES MAKE STUDY OF 
NUBIAN BREED UNDER TRACYS 

The dairy goat classes at the Orange 
Coast College, Costa Mesa, Calif., were led 





Don’t Gamble on Quality 


Breed by choice — not by chance 


The success of our breeding program has 
been amply demonstrated by our produc- 
tion records and our show premiums 


Our undefeated dairy herd, consisting 
of 2 2-year-old and 1! yearling first 
fresheners, and | aged doe. All now AR’s. 


ALPINES ¢ NUBIANS @ SAANENS 


Order Your 1954 kids NOW 


Lanrelweed rberee 
Chatsworth, Calif. 





by Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Tracy on Feb. 25. The 
Tracys brought color slides of Nubians to 
illustrate points of the breed and to show 
some of the leading ‘individuals and herds. 
Knowing her own herd best, Mrs. Tracy 
presented pictures of them to point out 
faults as well as good points of the indivi- 
duals and of the breed. 


into the our p 

was also presented in pictures, with a his- 
tory bringing them down to date. They were 
told how the breed was first officially recog- 
nized in England in 1910, just one year 
after the 3 foundation animals of the Ameri- 
can herds were imported by R. J. Gregg. 

It was shown how the early day Nubians 
had a tendency to elongated udders, and 
how by careful selection and breeding the 
udder type of modern Nubians has been 
improved. She stated that her ideal doe 
would. produce 5 qts. or more of 5% or 
richer milk, and would milk for 10 months 
with an average production of at least 6 lbs. 
a day for the entire lactation.—Report by 
Mrs. E. M. Finan, Santa Ana, Calif. 





NEW CLUB FORMED BY 
LOUISVILLE (Ky.) BREEDERS 

The Fall Cities Dairy Goat Club has re- 
cently been formed by breeders in the area 
of Louisville, Ky., under the auspices of 
the Kentucky Milk Goat Breeders Assn. 
During the summer months meetings will 
be held on various farms for shows, demon- 
trations and educational programs.—Report 
by W. Gardner Chamberlain, Crestwood, Ky. 


TWENTY-TWO CLASSES SCHEDULED 
FOR FRENCH ALPINE SHOW 
Twenty-two classes are scheduled for the 
French Alpine specialty show to be_held 
June 13 at Laurelwood Acres Goat Dairy, 
Chatsworth, Calif. Mrs. Warren de Young 
will judge the show. A Futurity Class, in 
which the entries must be nominated before 
birth, is drawing special attention. Hans 
Bjornsen is chairman of the show; Mrs. J. 
Lowell Benfer in charge of the Futurity 
entries—Report by Mrs. J. Lowell Benfer, 


Lomita, Calif. 


KENTUCKY ASSN. PRESIDENT 
CONSIDERS HIS PROBLEM 

1 have been elected president of the 
Kentucky Milk Goat Breeders Assn. for 
1954. | am proud of this, and have a few 
thoughts for our association and that may 
help all other associations cers. 

First, | owe a pledge to my organization 
to be a capable leader for the furtherance 
of our cause. The bers who selected me 
are entitled to know and feel that their 
selection was not a vain one. But what am 
I to expect? 

I believe these are reasonable expections 
for any goat club: 

1. All members attend all meetings when 
possible. Meetings, regardless of how at- 
tractive a program, can be miserable flops 
if they are poorly attended. I know we 
must. compete with sporting events. social 
affairs and TV programs—but good pro- 
grams of the association merit support 
even at some personal sacrifice. 


2. The opportunity to serve the club 
should not be ignored. I can speak with 
authority on this, as my good friend, Joe 
Wheatley, said I was the champion dodger 
until the members hog-tied me with my 
current job. A club is only as strong as the 
combined strength of those who serve. 

The program chairman will strive to get 
the best program. Every member helping 
to make the program a success mean 
that there is. something worthwhile in each 
meeting. Contribution to discussions after 
programs may be an important part of this 
if done courteously and intelligently. 

3. Don’t be a know-it-all, either. I have 
been guilty of this in the past; | hope to 
know better now. 

4. lf the members support the president, 
he will exert more effort to further the 
cause. If the president fails, the failure 
should be by acts of commission rather 
than those those of omission. 


And if you don't like the way the busi- 
ness of the club is conducted, attend the 
annual meeting when elections are held— 
and throw the rascal out.—Dick Elsler, Jr., 
— Kentucky Milk Goat Breeders Assn., 

loyds Knob, Ind. 




















Clavified ADS 





Breeders’ Rates: 7c a word for single in- 
sertion; 6 consecutive insertions of same 
ad, ordered in advance, for the price of 5; 
12 such insertions at cost of 8. Minimum 
$1! an insertion. Count all initials, 


fore that date. Ads arriving after closing 

date appear in next available issue. 
erences: All new advertisers must 

furnish at least one bank and one business 





and abbreviations as words. 
Commercial Rates: 10c a word, minimum 
20 words, same discounts as above. 
Copy for classified ad must reach 
ournal before the 5th of the mon 
ing date of publication ( rl 5 5th 
for May issue, and so on). If possible send 
ads earlier so that you may receive ac- 
knowledgments for p cor be- 





ads will not be published until 
such references are thoroughly checked 
(you will save time by submitting written 
statements from references with your ad 
order). 

Cash in full must accompany order. If 
you are not certain as to the cost of your 
ad, write it out and send it to Dairy t 
journal, and we will bill you for it in ad- 
vance. 








AT STUD 








NUBIANS 

HARLO OF OAK DEN, by Chanel of 
Scotchman's Folly; out of Heidi of Oak 
Den, daughter of Horus of Wheelbarrow 
tg R. ake Ogden, _Sickeltown Rd., West 

SCOTCHMAN'S FOLLY SLEET, 
~ of Scotchman’s Folly, out of isbles 

of Red Barn. C. E. Leach, Colum Mo. 

BAB COR ACRES Sonny Boy, out of Sun- 
light of Fairfield. E. W. Patch, 2305 Stahl 
Rd., Akron 19, O. 














BRE RR i ea 
SONNY BOY of Laurelwood Acres, Ta 








BURNHAM -NUBIANS. Purebred, 
tered. Cream of imported and domestic 
bloodlines. Order now for fall 1953 and 
spring 1954 kids. All colors, One Februa: 
1953 buck for sale, ready for service. Bu 
service—Jubilee, son of imp. Malpas Mel- 
bex; Chivo Star, grandson of imp. Brutus 
and Pedlar and U. S. bloodlines; Prince, 
full Loma Alte blood, spotted. | will buy 
= Nubian does—write details. Mrs. 
obert C. Burnham, Rt. 3, Box 164, 
(Phone 272), Georgetown. Tex. 

DEL-ARRE NUBIANS: Midwest's new 
herd from best California “imports.” Offer- 
ing excellent bucks, close breeding to fa- 
mous Oakwood’s Duchess, Oakwood's Pride's 
Duke, imported Milkeywhey Garry, Katrein's 
Charmain and the Hurricane Acres show 
herd. Remember, Del-Arre for production 
and beautiful type. Herd sire: Oakwood’s 
Dream Lad, son of Duchess, grandson Oak- 
2 woods Jeanette. John L. Hensey, Washing- 
ton, Ill. 


regis- 





“~KPEX NUBIANS: Fawn-colored doe, 3 
years old; will kid May 12. 4-qt. doe, sec- 
ond kidding. A black-and-tan and a light- 
fawn-colored doeling, not bred. Three 1953 
bucks. 1954 buck-and doe kids. Brutus, 
Chikaming and Oakwood bloodlines. Foun- 
dation stock. H. M. Butler, Lewis, Kans. 

TWIN CEDARS must reduce to “family- 
size” herd. Our best large, 4- and 5-qt. does 
for sale, Jelinski yearlings, all bred to 
Jelinski's Sanfern (Silver Prince-Lorelei) 
for summer and fall kidding. Linebred 
Jelinski kids also. Ship anywhere. Mrs. Wal- 
ton Hayse, Richview, Ill 











tionally 
does and some to freshen in August. Carl 
Romer, Admire, Kans. 


TOP QUALITY at exceptionally reason- 
able prices for star buck, Aimee hay 


try , does, and —. So P aS 
Alstene. a 
Griffeth, 646 Kirkwood, lowa City, Iowa, 


REGISTERED French Alpine goats, from 
good bloodlines; dependable milkers. 
of 1953 kids, some bred doelings and 1954 
kids. Sunday calls. Michael Sulick, 
Rt. 2, Box 229, | Fe en Tay Pa. 
FRENCH ALPINES exctusively. 
kids now. Wash.— Wavers 
Box 422, Puyallup, Wash. 














me Tacoma 
6192. Stewarts, Rt. | Box4 


SNOWCREST FARM has > 
French —- available now. 
_ #r write. Rt. |, Box 511, North Sas, “Wash. 
; , $8. 1668. 


SMALL HERD purebred French Alpines. 
easonable. William W. Parker, Rt. 4, 
63, Stevens Point. Wis. 











REGISTERED NUBIANS: Buck, black 
with silver laced ears, | 1 ~a a Buck, red 
— black, 14 months. Bred doeling, blue 

Spotted doe. David Hoff, Rt. 9, Box 
420, gt nna Ae 44, Ind. 

MIAMI, FLA. Regtstered Nubian twin 
bucks, born Feb. 28. Dam 5-qt. doe, Chika- 
ming bloodline. Come and select a: herd 
sire you will be proud of. Price each $55. 
E. R. jf 8135 Sunset Dr., S. Miami, Fla. 

KITMAR NUBIANS. Three doe kids sired 
by double grandson of Horus Serape. Dams 
are Schoharie Hills Leilani’s Lana and her 
daughter Victoria. Mrs. James Pike, Central 
Ave., Cedar Brook, N. J. 

CAMPFIRE CAPRICROFT home and barns 
sacrificed, Freeways! Must sell 20 does, 
bucks, kids of Capricroft, Oakwood, Katrein, 
Naja lines. Herron's Motel, Hazel Creek, Calif. 











“FOUR PUREBRED BUCKS for sale. Ages 
4 months to 6 years. Chikaming, Cashel Hill, 


Schoharie Hills, Oriska line. Write Alice M 
Kelley, Windy Acres, Middleville, N. Y. 


FEBRUARY 5 double-Myra grandson. 
_ Charmain’s full sister. Black and 
spotted. $150, 5 months. Alfred 
Jelinskis 1302 Helix, Spring Valley, Calif. 
PUREBRED, hornless Nubian buck, 2 
years old. Chikaming breeding. Priced 
reasonably. Also few young grade does. S. 
Osment, Hulbert, Okla. 


TVILLING-BAKAR offers 4 January buck 
kids, AGS registered Nubians. Chikaming, 
Oakwood, Sunburst bloodlines, Tvilling- 
Bakar Ranch, Curtis, Wash. 














Theydon Viceroy bloodlines. 
Mrs. Vern Bailey, Arlington, Ind. 


LARGE, HORNLESS buck kids. Chika- 
ming, Oakwood, Sunnyslope breeding. $30 up. 
Mrs. James Alexander, Rt. 4, Mason City, la. 


REGISTERED BUCK, doe, kids; February, 
March, April. Imported heritage. Your choice. 
Priced to sell. Roy Stoner, Paradise, Pa. 





BREEDERS Desectous) 


Breeders listed are those who usually have 
quality stock to offer for sale. Those in- 
dicated “*” also have bucks at stud. Check 
this list to locate the breeders of your 
favorite t is your assurance of val- 
ue when you buy from advertised breeders. 
CALIFORNIA 
French Alpine 
*® HOMESTEAD FRENCH ALPINES, Mrs. 
ee Huber, Rt. 4, Box 1816, Oroville, 
if. 


Nubian 
HALL HAVEN HERD, K. B. and Emily 
S. Hall, Rt. 1, Box 849, Creek Road, Ojai, 
Calif. 
CONNECTICUT 
Nubian 
FOUR WINDS, Mr. and Mrs. Madison 
Sayles, Rt. |, Box 394, Norwalk, Conn. 
Toggenburg 
IRADELL HERD, Mrs. N. Clarkson Earl, 
Jr., West Mountain Rd., Ridgefield, Conn. 
ee 


LAR-GENE RANCH. Emmett Jones, 
Goodland, Ind. 
MARYLAND 
Toggenburg 
DRUMALDRA HERD, A. E. Christiansen, 
13912 Overton Lane, Silver Spring, Md. 
(At . Colesville.) 
TWILIGHT HERD, H. W. Mumford, Jr., 
Rt. 1, Gaithersburg, Md. (At Woodfield.) 
MICHIGAN 
French Alpine 
PARLINE GOAT DAIRY, S. M. Stratelak, 
13075 Pardee Rd., Wyandotte, Mich. 
MINNESOTA 
Toggenburg 
THOMHEIM TOGGENBURGS, Ww. 
Thom, 18625 E. 10th St., Glencoe, Minn. 
MISSOURI 


Nubian 
LEACH, C. E., West 
Columbia, Mo. 
td JERSEY 
ock Alpine 
HICKORY HILL GOAT 1 gs mg Mrs, 8S. 
Czapek, Rt, 2, Paterson, N. J. 
‘PENNSYLVANIA 
Toggenburg 
TWIN VALLEY HERD, Mrs. Walter M. 
Sherer, Rt. 2, Manheim, Pa. 
TEXAS 


Bivd. S., 


Nubian 
SCOTCHMAN’S FOLLY, S. W. ane E. 
x McIntosh, 48! Maple St., Bellaire, 
ex. 


Saanen 
KA WAYNE SAANEN RANCH, Ave. G. 
P. O. Box 638, Ozona, Tex. 
WASHINGTON 
French Alpine 
RUNNING GOAT rie Cleona and 
Laile Williams, ah Vashon, Wash. 


bian 
= HILL NUBIANS, Jane McLaren, 
. _ .. 


WISCONSIN 


Toggenburg 
CLOVERLEAF GOAT DAIRY, George 
Reuss, Janesville, Wis. 


Will your name be included in this list 
of preereeive breeders in next month’s 
issue of Goat Journal? Rates are 
= $15 a year (if you have more than 
additional listings are but 
$10 ye |e sll For 6 months the cost is 
dditional listings at $7); for less 
than ‘ months the cost is $2.50 an in- 
sertion. Send your order now to start 
your Breeders’ Directory listing in the 
very next issue. 

















A practical guide to the selection and 
management of a small farm 
FIVE ACRES 
and 
INDEPENDENCE 


@By M. G. Kains 
143 pages—100 illustrations 
Many charts, tables, diagrams 
You will find help in the problem 
of achieving independence, security 
and happiness in the pages of this re- 
markable book. 
$2.50 postpaid 
DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL 
Columbia, Mo. 
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TWO FINE YOUNG DOES, fresh, Five 
yearling bucks. Booking spring kids now. 


Papers furnished. Russell Kendrick, Knob- 
noster, Mo. 


OUR HAND-FED KIDS, raised on unlimit- 
ed browse, make the high-producing, long- 
lactation stock you need in your herd. Reas- 
onably priced. Silverado Saanens, Cobb, Calif. 





CHANUBIAN HERD. Young stock; pure- 
bred, American grades. Chikaming, Jelinski 
bloodlines. Bred for production. | export. 
Mrs. C. W. Channel, Arcadia, Fla. 





SAANENS—the livewire breed. Write 
for sample copy monthly bulletin. National 
Saanen Club, Allan Rogers, sec., Burtons- 
ville, Md. 





ANCHOR LANTERN FARM. Registered 
Nubians, superior milkers. Hardy, large. 
Farmers prices. Francis Gott, Pemaquid, Me. 

NUBIAN BUCKS, |1 months; heavy milk- 
ing strain. Farmers’ prices. Mercer Farms, 
Rt. 2, Ava, Mo. 

NUBIAN bucks, kids, also herdsire: good 
stock. (No Sundays.) Hall's Fair Acres, 
Granada, Minn. 

FOR SALE: Beautiful, purebred, hornless 
Nubian 2-year-old buck, brown and white. 
$35. Arthur Grunow, Grand Junction, Mich. 
ss THE BETTER KIND. Pure Twin Cedars, 

Nuf sed.” Please write J. F. Garrison, 
Woodlawn, Ill. 

PUREBRED, registered Nubian buck and 
doe kids, Priced cheaply. Dr. J. H. Cain, Box 
494, Fairfax, Okla. 

KIDS sired by Jelinski buck. Mrs. Roy W. 
Cullen, Rt. 1, Box 192, Greenbrier, Tenn. 

FRESH and bred registered Nubians. Will 
freshen through May. John Ray, Shirley, Ind. 


























TWO PUREBRED DOES and | buck kid. 
Also doe, crossbred kids, cheap. From good 


milkers. Send card for price. Bert Cederquist, : 


Rt. 9, Lafayette, Ind. 


THE PRODUCTION HERD of 
Saanens. Bred for production. R. 
Halstead, Kans. 


BRED DOES. Registered buck. 
bloodlines. Reasonably priced. 
Montague, Rt. |, Raleigh, N. C 


PROVED BUCK, 2 milkers, $38 each. 
Three doe kids, $27 each. All purebreds. 
All $175. Lombardo, Chester, N. Y. 

BLENHEIM SAANENS. Does with spring 
doe kids at side. Reasonable at farm. Peter 
Cobb, Rt. 1, Havre de Grace, Md. 

FOR SALE: Grade Saanen does from 
gallon milkers. Walter Smith, 4658 Bancroft 
Rd., Rt. 1, Durand, Mich. 

GRADE SAANEN milkers; healthy, long 
lactation; reasonable. A. E. Jameson, Rt. 
1, Rhinelander, Wis. 





urebred 
roelich, 





Best 
John E. 

















SAANENS 





PUREBRED, registered Saanen buck, age 
3 years. Pedigree includes Thundersley 
Petrol, Moonlarch Endymion, Dona Marce- 
ling. Hornless, pure white, friendly, easily 
handled; sired large kids of excellent type. 
His daughters milk well, with long lactations. 
Mrs. C. M. Stanford, Wayne, Me. 

PUREBRED, registered Saanens. Doe and 
buck from imported stock; born hornless. 
They will be | year old May !. Phone Linden 
4-0072. Sandy Desario, 3906 Warren Ave., 
Bellwood, II. 


QUAKER HILL Saanens. Kids sired by 
Featherland Milo 109281, son of imp. 


Etherley Mynas. Mrs. Ruth Peckham, Ports- 
mouth, R, I. 











REGISTERED high producers; lent 


SEVERAL purebred Toggenburg does te 
freshen every month throughout the year. 
Young stock, all ages, including me 
bucks. Selling at the farm. No shipping. 
Dr. Bernloehr, Brazil, Ind. 


OUR TOGGENBURGS have been top- 
money winners for 4 years at New . York 
State Fair. Many does, pasture bred, for 
early freshening. Reserve 1954 bucks now. 
Merrill Lemmon, Jamesville, N. Y. 


PRE-CHRISTMAS doe kids. Which will 
be yours? A-Flat? B-Natural? C-Sharp? 
Reliable milking heritage. Keybeard Tog- 
genburgs, Mrs. James Malley, Salem, Va. 


THREE HUSKY, lively Toggenburg buck 
kids, from purebred, regis’ stock, born 
during March. Very reasonable at the farm. 
Marvin Saska, Palms, Mich. 

TOGGENBURGS, registered and grade, 
all ages, North Star Hot House, C. 
McEown, Froid, Mont. 


TX DAIRY GOAT RANCH. Purebred 
Toggenburgs exclusively. Bucks at stud. 
Dr. Wolf, Carthage, Mo. 


REGISTERED Toaqesbere buck kids, 
from excellent stock. Elton C. Sell, Rt. 1, 
Box 129, Derry, Pa. 


REGISTERED Toggenburg doe and daugh- 
ter, eligible to registry; bred Nov. 30. Loyd 
Parson, Alexandria, Mo. 


























bloodlines. Two States Goat Farm, Rt. 4, 
Box 945, Texarkana, Ark. 





TOGGENBURGS 





PUREBRED Toggenburg kids for sale dur- 
ing spring season. Does bred by a star buck 
of Yokelawn stock. Tuberculin and brucel- 
losis tested_herd. Will register under pur- 
chaser's name. No shipping. C. R. Lattig, 
18 Maple Rd., Franklin, N. J. 

YEARLING BUCK, naturally hornless 
and proved fertility. Perfect markings and 
gentle. Also 2-year-old doe, freshened 
March I!1; naturally hornless, gentle and 
perfect markings. Selling out. Mrs. Lawrence 
Clark, Kootenai, Idaho. 





SEVERAL BREEDS 





APPLE VALLEY offers large, 
1953, registered pu Nubian and 
French Alpine doe kids from grand cham- 
pion and Advanced Registry dams. Also 
booking orders for 1954 buck or doe kids. 
Carl E. Humbyrd, Rt. 6, Box 195-D, Ya- 
kima, Wash. 


FOR CONSTITUTIONAL vigor, type and 
production choose Oakwood Nubian and 
French Alpine buck and doe kids. Herd on of- 
ficial tets. Mrs. V. E. Thompson, Colfax, Calif. 


REGISTERED, purebred Alpines, Nubians, 
Saanens, Toggenburgs. Bucks, does, 1954 
kids. Choice stock. Reasonable prices. 

L. Gakle, 2727 S. Campus, Ontario, Calif. 


HERD 
rebred 




















rt i wecadeaient tea Goat Sreedere of America 
from CHEVONSHIRE FARMSIGOAT DAIRY 


We have just completed our 12-month DHI test with a record of over 2400 Ibs. milk, 
95 Ibs. butterfat average per doe! 


High Saanen yearling produced $203 Ibs. milk, 121 Ibs. butterfat! 
High Toggenburg yearling produced $255 Ibs. milk, 95 Ibs. butterfat!. 
VISIT OUR MODERN 51-ACRE DAIRY AND BREEDING FARM or WRITE US NOW FOR STOCK 


IRA D. PEEL, owner, 17681 E. Valley Blvd., Puente, Calif. 











TOGGENBURG and Saanen milkers, grade 
and purebred. 1954 doe kids. No culls sold. 
You take your choice at our price. Locust 
Hill Goat Farm, Dellroy, O. 


SEVERAL BREEDS, yearling grade does 
3 months old and February kids. Reasonable. 
Mrs. E. Rebenstorff, Box 91, Bedminst 








WANTED 





WANTED: Old copies of The Goat World 
for Jan. 1924, Oct. 1925, Nov. 1929; all of 
Volume | and all of Volume VI. Dairy Goat 
Journal, Columbia. Mo. 





N. J. 


FRENCH ALPINES, and Nubian. Order 
1954 doe kids now. Naches French Alpines, 
Naches, Wash. 


GRADE dairy does. Good stock, good 
milkers; | to 3 years old. Frank Manning, 
Box 226, Frederick, Okla. 


ALPINE-NUBIAN DOES, 
bred for August freshening. Elza Putnam, 
Rt. 1, Owosso, Mich. Phone 109F13. 


PUREBRED Saanens, French Alpines, 
Nubians. Fresh does, kids, purebred buck. 
Louis Law, Bedford, Ky. 











some pasture 








YOUNG, grade, bred French Alpines, Tog- 
genburgs, good; excellent milkers; $25. 
Lyle Larrick, Hardy, Ark. 


ee 
CAN YOU SUPPLY THIS REQUEST? 


“Please send me the name of 
someone who can sell me a good 
goat?”—Mrs. Avary Wilson, Ware 
Co., Ga. 


Then with your advertisement appearing 
each month in Dairy Goat Journal you 
will find hundreds of buyers like 
this looking in the ads to buy 
dairy goats from you. 


PPE EEE ES eS en SSE SE ESS 8D 
EXTRA NICE Toggenburg and Saanen 


kids, 3 months old, $10. Rat terrier puppies, 
$15 pair. William Hoppe, Winters, Tex. 





FIFTEEN excellent milkers. Some 8-qt. 
producers. G. P. McAninch, 1003 Wesley, 
Wichita Falls, Tex. Phone 2-2835. 


FOR SALE: Herd of 60 good dairy goats; 
half and % Alpine. Registered buck. George 
Holland, Rt. 1, Box 99C, Rainier, Wash. 


FRENCH ALPINE and Saanen-Alpine 
crosses. milkers. Bargain prices. Mrs. 
R. C. McBurney, Dows, Ia. 








WANTED: Goats, non-breeders, grown 
animals | to 5 years. Give price and size. 
pe ee Box D, % Dairy Goat Journal, Colum- 

a, Mo. 


YOUNG NUBIAN DOE, registered; to 
freshen this spring. John Weigel, Box 221, 
Libertyville, Il. 








RABBITS 





RABBITS—Pleasure and profit by in- 
cluding domestic rabbit raising in your 
operation. Constant source of meat and 
fur. Learn about it in The National Rab- 
bit Raiser Magazine. $! per year. Send for 
sample copy, Bellflower, Calif. 





MISCELLANEOUS LIVESTOCK 





CHINCHILLAS: Hobby today—money- 
maker tomorrow. One or 2 pairs start your 
herd. Shepherdess Chinchillas, Box M, 
Trotwood, Ohio. 





GOAT DAIRIES FOR SALE 





FOR SALE: Goat ranch, 80 acres; 30 
acres field, balance timber. New buildings. 
Ideal year around climate. Tvilling-Bakar 
Ranch, Curtis, Wash. 





REAL ESTATE 





FOR RENT: Choice South Missouri tim- 
bered pasture land for goats, cattle. Good 
buildings. Plenty water. Write Ervin Win- 
frey, 1043 S. Market, Colorado Springs, 
Colo, 


MOTHER LODE; 40 acres, very suitable 
for goat ranch; $110 per acre, on easy 
terms. Carl C. Swanson, 308 Sacramento 
St.. Auburn, Calif. 


OZARK LAND, reasonable. Ideal for goats, 
cows and hogs. Lyle K. Larrick, Hardy, Ark- 











SEEDS & NURSERY STOCK 





GOAT BREEDERS SOCIETIES 





CENTRAL NEW YORK Dairy Goat So- 
ciety. Membership $1! including list of 
stock for sale, all breeds. Mrs. Robert L. 
Harris, sec., Fabius, N. Y 





GOAT SUPPLIES 





METAL KICKER, plus wood training 
gadget, both postpaid, $3.00. Correct foot- 
lifting in nervous milker. Turner Mfg. Co., 
Corning, la. 


STRONG steel holders for grooved Mor- 
ton brick salt. 75c each. Money refunded 
if not satisfied. Parline Goat Dairy, 13075 
Pardee Rd., Wyandotte, Mich. 


STOP 
effective 
$1 for ounce bottle. 








teat-sucking. Apply 


harmless, 
No-Teat-Suk. Guaranteed. Send 
Sanident Company, 
Room 505, 108 W. Lake St., Chicago |, Ill. 


Nancy Halls, 


SWEET POTATO plants, 
Carefully 


Portoricans. Prompt shipments. 
packed. Planting guide free. 200, $1.25; 
500, $2.50; 1000, $4. Pete Taylor, Gleason, 
enn. 





BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 





BACK COPIES of Dairy Goat Journal: 
Old issues, not full files, not necessarily 
consecutive issues, but just a miscellaneous 
group. While they last we offer a miscel- 
laneous package (our selection) of 10 cop- 
fes for $1 postpaid. Dairy Goat Journal. 
Columbia, Mo. 





FOR SALE: Complete file, except Feb. 
1947, of Dairy Goat Journal for 1947 
through 1953. These are used copies but 
still suitable for binding. Price $12.50 post- 
paid. Dairy Goat Journal, Columbia, Mo. 





PAPER milk bottles—for goat milk. Qt. 
size, 150 $6. Pts., 200 $7. FOB here. Bottle 
caps, 1000 $3, postpaid. Clinton Keagy, 
New Castle, Pa. 





EXCHANGE 





CHINCHILLAS, prize-winners or others. I 
will exchange for California property, or 
acres on highway, in San Diego county 
referred. Or what have you in property? 
roni Chinchilla Ranch, 5610! Grand River, 
ixom, Mich. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





WONDERFUL little Herb Book, hundreds 
of illustrations, names every herb and use 
for every sickness, even cancer, only $2.10. 
We buy and sell herbs. Also electric home 
stone mill for kitchen, $65. Vegetable juicers 
and blenders. Health foods. Ask for folder. 
Grist Mill, Box 699, Lodi, Calif. 


MAKE $20 per day selling ‘rural mail 
box signs that shine brilliantly at night. 
Postoffice ruling requires name on mail box. 
Free sample outfit. Illuminated Sign Co., 
304 Ist Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 








Make More Sales 


From California to Maine, Florida to 
Washington—when people want to 
buy goats they turn to advertisers in 
Dairy Goat Journal. Each month 
Dairy Goat Journal’s mail brings 
scores of letters like this: 


“Would you please send me any 
information about where I can 
buy goats in this state?”—Robert 
E. Trumble, Mich. 


“Please enter my subscription to 
Dairy Goat Journal, as I’m trying 
to find out where good purebred 
stock is for sale.”—J. N. Willcox, 
Ga. 


“Can you give me the address of 
someone with purebred bucks for 
sale?”—Leland C. Johnston, Alas- 
ka. 


“T am in the market for a good 
buck, and I have found Dairy Goat 
Journal advertisers are reliable 
and usually well informed as to the 
needs of a purebred breeder.”— 
C. P. Coad, Kans. 


“I am subscribing to Dairy Goat 
Journal as I need the ads to help 
me locate a few milking does, as 
we need the milk badly.”—M. A. 
Honious, Okla. 


You can sell to these folks when you 
advertise regularly in Dairy Goat Jour- 
nal... for nearly everyone wanting to 
buy anything in the dairy goat line 
depends upon Dairy Goat Journal 
advertising. 


Breeders Display 
Full page (30 in.) 


Advertising 


Tenth page (3 in.) 
Fifteenth page (2 in.) 
Thirtieth page (1! in.) 

EXTRA SAVINGS for contract advertising: 
10% discount for 6-month contract; 
20% discount for 1!2-month contract. 
Cash with order—otherwise ads earn 
commercial advertising rate. All ads on 
even inches only. 

FREE ILLUSTRATIONS—No additional 
charge for making halftone cuts from 
advertiser's photos for use in ads. Cuts 
furnished one column in width or more 
as required. 


Send your order now for next issue! 
DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL 
Columbia, Mo. 
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KID GOAT 


A little kid goat for a child to love; 


Soul of purity, devotion and faith by the 
Maker above. 


A little kid goat for a child to love, 

Playmate soft and gentle to romp and 
play 

Teaches lessons unlearned by so many in 
the world today. 


A little kid goat for a child to love 

Teaches gentleness and kindness untold, 

That friendship and love is more precious 
than gold.—by Dolly Rose. 

Kids and family milkers—at family prices. 


DOLLY AND MARK ROSE 
416 Horn Ave. Santa Rosa, Calif. 























KONGELIG HERD 
on continuous official test 
FRENCH ALPINE 
SAANEN 
NUBIAN 
TOGGENBURG 


FOR SALE 


We are now booking orders for 1954 
kids in the French Alpine and 
Saanen breeds. 


MRS. REJSENDE AANDRIG 
MR. & MRS. ANDERS VAN TAUBER 


North Military Drive 
Rt. 11 Box 536 


San Antonio, Tex. 
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MORE MILK 
N \HERDSIRESS 


TELEPHONE 


T GRASSLAKE FARM 


HELM™M’S 
Dehydrated goat milk, | Ib.______ $2.50 
Box 75 goat milk capsules_____._ 1.00 
4 oz. All-Purpose Cream -_--._ 1.25 

Postpaid. 20% discount when pur- 
chased by the dozen . . . New address— 
HELM GOAT MILK PRODUCTS 
148 Vista Dr. Jackson, Mich. 


TEXAS GOAT OWNERS! 


You are invited to participate in the Dairy 
Goat Show of the Texas Gulf Coast Dairy 
Goat Assn., at Houston Tex., on May 22. 
Dr. C. E. Leach will judge. For full details 
write 

Mrs. D. A. Dibble, 133 Yale St., Houston, Tex. 























We are asked, “Has any person, 
drinking a pint or more of goat milk 
a day ever developed malignant tu- 
mors?” We have seen no statistics on 
this and there are probably none avail- 
able. We do have many letters on file 
from those who had a diagnosis of 
malignant tumors and had complete 
recovery by drinking goat milk. We 
cannot vouch for these cases, nor can 
we be sure the doctor was correct in 
his diagnosis. We have two letters in 
particular where each one states that 
the doctors operated to the point of 
finding the cases so far gone with 
malignancy that they sewed the patient 
up and said nothing could be done, 
but on a diet of goat milk both pa- 
tients recovered. 

I would not hold out hope to you 
that all cases would respond as it is 
claimed these did. Of one thing we feel 
safe in promising, “It won’t hurt you 
and it might help.” 

—CONCLUSIONS— 

In this area at least, it is time to 
start keeping a watchful eye for the 
fall and winter hay supply. If you can 
find a farmer who will cut the hay 
before it starts to get “woody,” will dry 
it well and bale it loosely, you can well 
afford to pay a premium price. Good 
huy is the price of production. 

—CONCLUSIONS— 

I suppose those who write in for in- 
formation that requires a personal 
reply and do not enclose stamps for 
reply assume that the information 
they receive will not be worth 3c. 

—CONCLUSIONS— 

When one reaches that place where 
he has to have a “lift” with liquor, a 
cup of coffee or other stimulant, he 
is working on borrowed strength. It 
is far better to maintain normal vi- 
tality and to use it to its full ability 
but avoid overtaxing it. As a “must” 
to maintain normal vitality and vigor 
I would put goat milk on top of the 
list. Fresh fruits and vegetables and 
many of the herbs are essential, too. 
We have wandered too far from our 
grandparents’ vegetable and herb gar- 
dens and substituted processed foods. 
It is true that we now live longer than 
people did a few decades ago, but we 
can add still a few more years to life’s 
span. 

—CONCLUSIONS— 

Thomas W. Palmer, president of the 
British Goat Society, says in the 1954 
British Society Yearbook, that at a 
show in 1908 ten does competed in a 
milking contest and the winner showed 
5.05 lbs. of milk and a lactation time 
of 197 days. Last year at the Dairy 
Show 51 does competed, the highest 
yield being 17.03 Ibs. and she had been 
milking 596 days. 

—CONCLUSIONS— 

Are your goats getting the minerals 
they require? This is important, not 
alone in milk production but for de- 
veloping and maintaining stamina in 
the herd. 

—CONCLUSIONS— 

One of the problems in dairy goat 

husbandry is palatability of feed. Even 


when one finds feed that the goats 
seem to relish it is not uncommon for 
one or more goats to “go off feed.” 
Whether because of having been over- 
fed or just because goats like variety, 
it is difficult to say. I bought two dif- 
ferent mixtures of feed put up by a 
reputable company and my goats 
would have none of it while I know 
many others who feed it and their 
goats like it. No doubt such idiosyn- 
crasies in goats are a headache for feed 
manufacturers. 

Goats do like variety. I recall that 
many years ago I. A. Bruce followed a 
goat and checked the various things 
she ate of, out in his woods. I believe 
he said she sampled 57 different plants. 
But who of us can so cater to our goats 
that they can have even a few vari- 
eties of feed from which to choose? 

Usually goats will eat good hay and 
good grain of almost any variety un- 
less it be the grassy hay, but again, 
how difficult it is to always get good 
feed. 

Dairy goat husbandry is not an easy 
road but I know of no worthwhile en- 
deavor that is easy. It may be pleas- 
ant, but it entails thought and work 
and worry and ofttimes long hours. 
The pay off is in better health, the en- 
enjoyable hours (as stated, they are 
not all enjoyable) working with the 
goats, the satisfaction of seeing others 
regain lost health by drinking goat 
milk, and, if done right, the satis- 
faction of a work well done and a 
worthwhile contribution to humanity. 

—CONCLUSIONS— 

“All living creatures have pedigrees. 
The fact that in some cases these pedi- 
grees are written down on paper can- 
not affect the creatures themselves.”— 
British Goat Society Yearbook. 

This is true for those creatures that 
cannot read, but I’ve known some peo- 
ple who put their pedigree down on 
paper in the way of “a family tree” 
and found some notable in the pedi- 
gree which seemed to affect the mus- 
cles of the neck and cause the head to 
be carried a bit higher. 

—CONCLUSIONS— 

Are you scouting for a buck kid for 
fall use? Don’t wait till the best ones 
have been sold or that the very one you 
needed has been put to sleep because 
the owner had too many goats to give 
him adequate room and care. 

—CONCLUSIONS— 

Carl Aa, Moravia, N. Y., writes, “I 
would like to have you write your dis- 
‘turbed reader how long it takes a doe 
to die‘after she produces 6, 7, or 8 qts. 
per day. I have descendants of a doe 
that produced 4400 lbs. milk in 305 
days. Some of my does have yielded 12 
to 14 lbs. and one as much as 18 lbs. 
in one day. The fact that it is possible 
and practical to breed such milkers 
that will average 10 lbs. or more for 
a 10-month period should be empha- 
sized to give encouragement to those 
breeders and dairymen who have low 
production. 

“Why do so many breeders look to 
England for superior stock? Just be- 





How to do it 


When problems come up in 
goatkeeping you like to 
know their solutions. You 
want to know, though, how 
to so care for your goats 
that problems are kept at a 
minimum. And here is a book 
written with YOU in mind, 
to help you to better goat- 
keeping every day of the 
year. 


DAIRY GOAT HUSBANDRY 
AND DISEASE CONTROL was 
written by Dr. C. E. Leach of 
Dairy Goat Journal. It may be a 
useful “doctor book” if you have a 
sick goat—but it is far more than 
that, for its 164 pages are 
crammed with useful information, 
and highly illustrated. It gives 
explicit instructions on care, feed- 
ing, and management, build- 
ings, fencing, and most anything 
that you are likely to want to 
know about. 


Order your copy of DAIRY GOAT 
HUSBANDRY AND DISEASE CON- 
TROL today, $3.50 postpaid. 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL 
Columbia, Mo. 





The Modern Dairy Goat 


By Joan & Harry Shields 
A brand new book on goatkeeping 
by two eminent English breeders, 
brimful of helps for the beginner in 
goatkeeping and an important addi- 
tion to the library of every goat owner. 
Seventeen chapters and 10 illustra- 
tions cover every phase of goatkeep- 

ing . . . 172 pages, clothbound. 


Price $2.00 postpaid 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL 
Columbia, Mo. 





cause they do not have the courage and 
faith to trust themselves and their 
fellow breeders here in America. I 
have visited hundreds of goat owners 
and less than 5% believe that anyone 
has does that produce better than 
theirs. Of course most of them do not 
know how much their does produce. 
Your reader who is disturbed about 
does producing over 6 qts. does not 
keep records or she would speak in 
terms of pounds instead of quarts. 
When a goat owner speaks of yield in 
quarts, I credit his does with 1 Ib. 
per quart. 


“Your disturbed reader asks what can 
be done about the man who milks his 
does 8 months and gives them a 4 
month rest. If you want the finest kids 
buy from the breeder who gives his 
does the 4 months rest period after 
they have yielded a ton or more of milk. 
A 60 day rest period is not enough for 
many high producers that yield more 
than a ton of milk and give birth to 
two or more kids yearly. 

“Many goat owners milk their best 
does to death before they are mature. 

“A doe that produces a ton of milk 
in 8 months (less than 500 milkings) 
is more valuable to me than one that 
has to be milked more than 600 times 
to get the same amount of milk. 

“Most of my milkers have udder de- 
velopment good enough so they may 
be milked only once a day after they 
have been fresh 3 months. The doe 
that will yield a ton of milk in less 
than 400 milkings cuts the labor cost 
about 20% where efficient feeding sys- 
tems are practiced. 

“Milking only once a day cuts daily 
yield from 10% to 40% and is not prac- 
tical with all does. With my work I am 
away 12 to 16 hours a day during the 
summer. I must milk once a day or 
dispose of my herd. 


“I dry off yearlings after 3 to 6 
months production. They later yield 
2200 to 2400 Ibs. in 8 months when 
mature. They raise healthy kids that 
cost me less than $40 to raise to year- 
ling milkers.” 


I’m sure that Mr. Aa has put in 
much time and thought on what are 
the best methods for him and most of 
us would get discouraged if we were 
away from 12 to 16 hours a day and 
had the goats to look after after that. 
However, I’m sure many of us will not 
go along with him on short lactation 
periods, especially as low as 3 months 
for yearlings. Furthermore, it is put- 
ting a heavy burden on a doe’s udder to 
milk her only once a day when she is 
producing 7 lbs. per day. It requires 
a very rugged udder that will not 
break down under such a load over a 
period of time. 


—CONCLUSIONS— 

The National Rabbit Raiser has a 
fine editorial on keeping rabbits in 
town vs. the harboring of dogs and 
cats. He accuses councilmen of 
passing ordinances without getting the 
facts just because someone suggests 
that “it isn’t a good idea to have a 
rabbitry here.” He asks the council to 
get a check sheet and compare the 
barking of a dog, the all-night howl- 
ing, the messing up of a front lawn, 
nipping at your heels and chasing your 
kids, against the quiet of a rabbit, the 
cleanliness of rabbits, their clean food, 
etc. Time may come when ordinances 
are passed on merit rather than on 
prejudices. 


| Scenic view Rubidoux, 





Do you know that... 


The AMGRA 


is celebrating 50 years of service 








to the Dairy Goat Industry 
during 1954? 


JOIN NOW 


and help the more than 1100 present 
members celebrate this important mile- 
stone of progress in the dairy goat in- 
dustry. ... And plan now to join in the 
great Golden Anniversary Convention, 
Oct. 13-16, Gaithersburg, Md. 





NOTICE: Have you sent for your copy of 
the new, revised STANDARDS FOR DAIRY 
GOATS? If not, you should do so at once. 
The cost is only 75c a copy. Get your copy 
before the show season starts. 





For membership information and 
blanks write 
THE AMERICAN 
MILK GOAT RECORD 
ASSOCIATION 
Box 30 Elyria 


“Serving the Dairy Goat 
Industry since 1904" 





Kentucky Milk Goat Breeders Assn. 
BUCK AND KID SHOW 
Saturday, June 12 


(In show barn in case of rain) 


At farm of Dr. S. G. Bandeen, US 60, 
13 miles east of Louisville. 


Judge 
Miss Willie McFarland, Lexington 


Superintendent 
Edward A. Hitt, 2632 Cleveland Blvd., 
Louisville, Ky. 








Brown’s 
POWDERED GOAT MILK 


1 lb. tin makes 5 qts., $2. One case, 24 
Ibs., $36. Shipments prepaid in USA. 


BROWN GOAT FARM 
Menomonie, Wis. 














RAINBOW HILL~5A Ranch 


Modern home. Retirement cash income in- 
vestment. Semi-tropic, healthful Ozarks 
Gasconade rivers, 
Blue Springs. Landscaped homesite. Oak, 
elm, dogwood, native bluegrass. Range. 
Bldgs. Dairy Goats, poultry. Priced to sell. 
Terms if desired. 
P. O. Box 542, Waynesville, Mo. 








LAKE-LAND FARM 
TOGGENBURGS & FRENCH ALPINES 
Kids of both breeds. A bargain in 
mature Toggenburg buck, 2 years old, 

out of star doe. 


Frank A. Long?t.3.2 Te. 
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PURINA 


O07 CHECKERBOARD NEWS 


dedicated to the advancement of the GOAT Industry 
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Ed Taylor, Westwood Goat Farm, Modesto, Calif., (right) and Purina Sales- 
man Bill Udell (left) show 3 of the 42 Bive Ribbon Winners from the herd. 


worse we A? Blue Ribbons — 
6 Grand Champions in 53 


High milk production and blue rib- 
bons have sure made a name for 
Westwood Goat Farm, Modesto, 
California. 

Goat raiser Ed Taylor has 114 
head of milkers and young stock 
at Westwood. The herd is divided 
evenly among the Saanen, Toggen- 
burg, and French Alpine breeds. 

Taylor operates a Grade A Goat 
Dairy, shipping his milk to a big 
condensing plant, where it’s canned 
and shipped East. Every piece of 
equipment in the Westwood 20- 
stanchion milking barn is spotless. 
And a modern milking machine 
rounds out the up-to-date equip- 
ment Taylor depends on for good 
management practices. 


As for show winnings, Taylor’s 
Buagads 
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goats have been successful winners 
for 5 years. This past year, he had 
42 Blue Ribbon winners and 6 
Grand Champions, some of these 
at the California State Fair. 

The Purina Goat Program, ac- 
cording to Taylor, has played a big 
role in helping him succeed with 
his herd. As he expressed it: 

“Our herd averaged 1,600 Ibs. of 
milk last year. And we’re the top 
producers where we ship. We’re 
sure,” Taylor went on to say, “that 
Purina Calf Startena and Goat 
Chow are a big help in starting our 
kids off right, getting them into the 
milking hevd at 14 to 15 months, 
and giving us the kind of condition 
that pays off in milk and show 
winnings.” 





PROFITABLE 
»GOATHERD 
PRACTICES 











By J.C. Thompson yy 
Director, al 
Livestock Research 


A Fast Start Pays... 


If you start your kids off with good 
management and feeding, they’ll pay 
you back by earning their own way 
in about a year’s time. Otherwise, 
you may have to carry them over for 
another year before they’ll be big 
enough to breed, costing you consid- 
erable for their board and keep. 


As soon as the newborn kid shows 
signs of being hungry, milk the doe 
and heat her colostrum milk to 100 
degrees F. Usually, if a kid won’t 
drink readily, the whole trouble is 
in the temperature of the milk. Kids 
won’t drink cool milk. We prefer pan 
feeding, because it’s quick, utensils 
can be cleaned easily, and rows of 
pans can be used to feed several kids 
at a time. Milk can be discontinued 
at the end of the first month. 


When the kid is about a week old, 
it will start nibbling Calf Startena. 
It works out best to feed Calf Start- 
ena free choice, along with plenty of 
fresh water, and block salt. It won’t 
take any more feed this way, but 
they can eat as they want. An aver- 
age kid will eat about 100 lbs. of 
Calf Startena from birth to 4 months 
of age. Dry feed is important in de- 
veloping rumen capacity and grow- 
ing a big, dairy-type goat, ready to 
breed by 8 to 9 months of age. 


There are a few rules of housing 
worth observing for healthy kids. 
Keep pens dry, well ventilated but 
free from drafts, and disinfected. 
Kids should be allowed to run out- 
side a little every nice day. They are 
subject to rickets and need the Vita- 
min D provided by sunshine. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
St. Louis 2, Missouri 
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